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Editorial Foreword 


The title of this periodical, Journal of Human Relations, defines 
itself. In the current chaotic state of our civilization the significance 
of such a journal is obvious. Any publication that emphasizes the exist- 
ent problematic social conditions and seeks to contribute to their resolu- 
tion has a claim to significance. The problems existent in human re- 
lationships are involved and difficult of both apprehension and solution; 
but they are not unsolvable. Given the necessary data by scientific social 
research and experimentation, it becomes the responsibility of those 
agencies more directly concerned with human purposes and values to 
discover the implications of these findings and to deal sagaciously with 
them. By bringing judgment and will to bear on these findings social 
purpose and action can be steered to the high ends of morality and 
ethics. 

That education must play an important part in this program is 
evident. Educational institutions should assume this responsibility not 
only to the extent of formal instruction, but each institution should in 
some way emphasize the imperative need of achieving harmonious liv- 
ing in all areas from the family community to the world community. 

With this purpose in view Central State College launches the 
Journal of Human Relations. This publication will endeavor to give 
voice to scientific findings and reasoned opinions as well as to practical 
programs integrally related to the betterment of human living. It will 
seek to contribute to social integration—that condition of growth in 
unity and harmony by which our adolescent humanity may consciously 
progress to full maturity. It will reflect no racial bias but rather testify 
to the truth that all men are of one race—that which we call human. 


The Journal of Human Relations welcomes the co-operation of all 
who are interested in the harmonious progress of humanity. We invite 
contributions to its pages. 
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We the peoples of the United 
Nations determined 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 


_ twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 


freedom, 


and tor these ends 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace wirh one another 
as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, 
and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the com- 
mon interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all peoples, 

have resolved to combine our 

efforts to accomplish these aims. 


Preamble of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
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Integration: The Chief Aim of Education 


DANIEL AMMEN BROOKS 
ParRT I 


The Concept of Integration (Meanings and Usages) 


Educators, from the outbreak of World War I to the present day, 
have been exhibiting an increasing concern over the symptoms of dis- 
ruption which are multiplying throughout the world. Thoughtful ob- 
servers, statisticians, analysts recount the evidence. Their disturbing 
figures range from statistics indicating the weakening of family ties, 
the phenomenal increase in the number of cases of juvenile anti-social 
acts, the increase of instances of dissociation of personality, the con- 
flicts between labor and management, to the loosening and even the 
breaking apart of some of the world’s greatest national and interna- 
tional alliances. 

In a period of such gloomy prospects, it is natural that educators 
should be concentrating their attention upon such possible modifications 
of educational aims, educational emphasis, educational methods and 
practices as might promise to strengthen the bonds of personal indi- 
viduality, of social organization and co-operation, of national, interna- 
tional, and world-wide unity. 

Recent educational conferences and educational writings present 
increasing emphasis upon concepts which, it is argued, underlie the 
adjustment of educational aims and practices toward the correction of 
this world-wide tendency toward disruption. Of these concepts, none 
has seemed more promising than those which center about the concept 
of integration. 

The introduction of any new aim in education is accepted reluc- 
tantly, so the offering of this new aim termed “integration’’ was met 
with the usual caution. However, as educators scanned the facts of 
growing disunity, they could see the necessity of a careful scrutiny of 
this new goal with its promises of valuable aid in correcting this harm- 
ful tendency toward disruption. 

As one among those charged with the responsibility of continuously 
developing educational philosophy to the end of producing more 
wholesome conditions in our contemporary civilization, the writer 
undertook an independent study in which this new educational goal, 
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integration, was carefully scrutinized in terms of its efficacy to con- 
tribute long-range beneficial results in human living. 

The first step necessary in this scrutiny seemed to be an assembling 
of many instances of the use of the term “‘integration’”’ made through 
recent years by educators; and an interpretation of the instances found, 
in order to determine just what integration means to the modern 
educator. 

This search for such usages, therefore, was begun and continued 
over 2 period of several years. With regret, however, it was finally 
decided that the usages located were so varied, so general, often so 
indefinitely stated that the conclusion seemed inevitable that Ameri- 
can educators had not agreed upon the meaning of integration and, 
therefore, were unable to use the concept effectively in educational 
planning or even to discuss its value until a definition of integration 
had been formulated. Therefore it seemed necessary to use some other 
procedure and to attempt to get a definition of integration which 
would be so determined that any competent investigator might repeat 
the process and obtain parallel results. 

The procedure decided upon was to seek a preliminary clarification 
and enrichment of the general concept of integration by (1) as- 
sembling definitions of integration and related terms as they appear in 
early and recent dictionaries of high repute, in order to discover any 
consistencies of definitions that would seem to point to persistent ac- 
cepted usages of these terms; (2) gathering, from the doctrines of 
acknowledged leaders of the world’s philosophic thought, ideas which 
show vital relationships to accepted usages of the term integration 
and related terms; and (3) synthesizing these ideas into a consistent 
and harmonious concept. With these results in hand, the way might 
be cleared for the suggesting of possible lines of application in the 
fields of education which follow logically from them. 

In accordance with this program, definitions were obtained trom 
more than a score of dictionaries and encyclopedias of the highest 
repute, including lexicons in English, Old English, Middle English, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Latin, and Low Latin. 

As soon as this new procedure was applied, results began to accu- 
mulate and tentative conclusions became possible. Thirty of these con- 
clusions stood the test of prolonged study, and demonstrated by the 
evidence, that the usages they represented had persisted for many years, 
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and even in some cases for many centuries—that they had earned 
the acceptance of many discriminating authorities. Limited space 
forces the abbreviation of these thirty findings to the following sum- 
mary: 1. The people of many nations—Latin, German, French, En- 
glish—have conceived of a condition of completeness, freedom from 
injury or taint, soundness, health, etc., and have sought to devise terms 
with which they might label this condition. 2. From the Latin and 
other Romance languages the English-speaking peoples have adopted 
such terms as “integer,” a state of “integration,” a “unit,” “comple- 
tion,” “integrity,” “entire,” “integral,” etc. 3. From the Germanic 
tongues the English-speaking peoples have adopted such descriptive 
terms as “whole,” “hale” “wholesome,” “well,” “holy,” etc. 4. In 
order to express a realization that the maintenance of this state of 
completeness necessitates activity, the English people have followed a 
Latin usage and employ a term, “to integrate” (from Latin sntegrare 
to signify an active building toward a greater co-operative complevity. 

While this brief summary very inadequately pictures the richness of 
material included in the thirty findings mentioned above, yet the reader 
can get at least a vision of this gold-mine of ideas if he will consider 
the connotations that arise in his mind when he hears the terms “‘integ- 
rity,” “hail,” “unity,” “wholesome,” “health,” “hale,” “intact,” “indi- 
viduality,” “holy,” etc. 

And valuable as these findings turned out to be, an even more valu- 
able result of the study lay in the philosophic references which 
shone, like gold nuggets, half-concealed among the less-precious glean- 
ings from the dictionaries and encyclopedias. These philosophic refer- 
ences supplied keys to deep meditations and conclusions of great seers, 
thinkers, scientists, through many generations, upon the nature of in- 
tegration. The impressive nature of these references can be deter- 
mined from such instances as the following: Herbert Spencer, for 
thoughts on “The Integration of the Human Race,” “How Integration 
Ts Accomplished,” a definition of a ‘Biological Whole”; Hegel. for a 
definition of an “Individual”; Leibnitz, for “Individualism”; Pascal, on 
“Securing Unity in a Multitude”; Gladstone, on ‘Keeping Intact Moral 
and Spiritual Results”; J. Mark Baldwin, on the “Significance of Inte- 
gration in biology’; Locke, on the “Collecting of Ideas into a Single 
Unit Idea”; Girard, on the “Significance of Entire, Complete’; etc. 
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A scrutiny of the many philosophic references from which the above 
samples were taken, justified the inclusion of a fifth item in the sum- 
mary of the thirty conclusions: 5. Leaders in philosophy and its related 
practical scientific fields have found these terms, “integer,” ‘‘whole- 
ness,” “unity,” so useful to express valuable concepts in their territories 
that a rich field promising to help in the clarification of the concept 
of integration seems to await inquiry into the usage these leaders are 
making or have made of these terms. 

Led by this fifth conclusion, it was decided to enter upon a search 
for evidences that world-renowned thinkers in philosophy or science 
have attempted to formulate concepts picturing a condition of whole- 
ness, completeness, perfection, unity (or picturing a struggle toward this 
condition) which can be identified with the concept of integration. The 
technique followed consisted of taking a clue from the list of philo- 
sophic references and following this clue into related philosophic and 
scientific discussions found in the writings of authorities in these fields. 

As a result of these examinations, a rich and extensive store of dis- 
cussions was uncovered along seven lines grouped about the following 
topics: 1. Integration through Evolution; 2. The Individual and the 
Concept of Integration; 3. Integration Conceived as a Unity of the 
Spirit; 4. Integration through Reasoning upon Experience; 5. Integra- 
tion through Control by Law; 6. Integration through the Continuity 
of the Human Race; and 7. Energy, the Fundamental Element in All 
Integration. Under each topic, an extensive and illuminating wealth of 
philosophic and scientific material was gathered, pregnant with ideas 
awaiting development into practical educational application. An at- 
tempt was made to synthesize these ideas and the following conclusions 


were formulated: 


Man seems constantly disturbed by the chaotic innumerable phenomena that 

poms upon him from his environment and well up within his own being. This 
eeling of unrest causes him constantly to seek to knit together these phenomena 

in terms of causality. Pleasurable effects tend to cause him to attempt to re-create 
the conditions that seemed to accompany and perhaps to bring about this 
pleasure. 

Man recognizes with satisfaction in some of these pleasurable phenomena a 
wholeness, a completeness, a freedom from injury, a condition of harmonious 
co-operative organization. In seeking for causes of this condition, for causes of 
these pleasurable qualities, several root-ideas have been developed by outstand- 
ing thinkers, which have won, over long periods, the approval of many other 
persons of recognized intelligence. These pioneer thinkers have sought to sift 
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from conceptions partly erroneous, the element of truth, the element of an ulti- 
mate goal—completely unified by knowledge. 

It is amie that man has tended to gather these ideas of wholeness, of 
unity, of karmonious co-operative organization, around the centers that most 
immediately concern his own interests. Therefore these ideas center about: 1. 
the securing and maintaining of his individual wholeness, wholesomeness, 
health, his own integration; 2. his relations with other human beings in social 
groups, a social integration; 3. his relation with nature as a whole; 4. his 
relations with any great supernatural influences that may enter into his expe- 
riences; and 5. any generalizations that promise to bridge gaps in relationships 
among the phenomena, and that seem to unite, to “integrate” the whole sweep 
of all the experiences of mankind. 


Gathered about the first of these “idea-centers’—the securing and 
the maintaining of individual wholeness—have crystallized such ideas 
as the following: 


1. The individual human being seems to be a congress of indestructible 
units (monads) capable of acting in co-operation and tending to act 
im unison through their common origin and common organization. 

2.. The origin of these units is some great creative power, spirit, intelli- 
gence, final-reason. 

3. These units co-operate in inanimate, vegetative, and finally, in intelli- 
gent beings. 

4. In the animal, co-operation of these units is facilitated by the nerv- 
ous system, which itself, is likewise a co-operating congress of units. 

5. The nervous system in its higher organizations, develops into instincts, 
sentiments, character (a master-sentiment). 

6. The highest type of individualistic organization becomes, then, a con- 
gress of units under the guidance of sentiment of self-regard, a self- 
conscious devotion to an ideal of character, to which ideal all other 
units are subordinated. 

7. The final goal toward which this organization tends, is that of an effi- 
cient autonomous personality—that is an ‘‘integrated” personality. 


Gathered about the second of these ‘“idea-centers’’—about the per- 
fecting of man’s relations with his fellowmen in social groups—another 
series of ideas has crystallized, such as: 

1. The existence, the development, the completeness of the individual 
man is dependent upon his fellowmen. This interdependence includes 
his physical, intellectual, and psychical life. 


2. To obtain the mutual benefits of this interdependence, facile and ade- 
quate intercommunication must be developed and maintained. 

3. This communication must provide a means of recording and transmit- 
ting to posterity the accumulated ideas of preceding generations. 

4. The insuring of mutual acts of goodwill and constructive co-operative 
activity, necessitates some form of control. 

5. A control which would balance individual interests with the interests 
of the group, requires a knowledge of human needs and a willingness 
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towards friendly co-operation, which have seemingly not yet been 
achieved by man. 

Provisions for guiding the rising generation into paths of tried and 
proven value, would seem to be the duty of the mature and a right 
of the immature. 

Satisfactory relations between the sexes would seem to be absolutely 
necessary to a properly integrated human race. 

The scientific hypothesis of the continuity of the human race would 
seem to be supported by important data. Its bearing upon the inte- 
gration of socicty is immediate. 

Greater knowledge of the details of transmission of traits, and knowl- 
edge of methods of giving preferential treatment to desirable strains 
of human qualities should lead to a possible improvement of hu- 
manity. 


Gathered about the third of these ‘‘idea-centers’—about man’s 
relations with nature as a whole—other extensive ideas are found: 


1. 


Science testifies to the remoteness of the origin of man’s carly, vague 
ideas of intimate relationship between his life and the lives of the 
lower animals, the lives of vegetation, the rivers, the mountains, the 
elements, the stars and other heavenly bodies. 

These early surmises form an interesting prelude to the development 
of the concept of “evolution,” which presents life as one continuors 
stream which takes on first one manifestation and then another as the 
immediate environing circumstance may vary. 

The hypotheses of evolution, of gravitation and other scientific con- 
clusions, made possible through the microscope, the telescope, etc., 
have resulted in a conviction of interde suleaee and of intimate 
interweaving of life from the simplest cell of inanimate life to the 
greatest astronomical galaxy—from the most infinitesimal germ-group 
to the most powerful nations of the world. 

Advancing knowledge of heat, light, of electricity, are convinc- 
ing man of forces acting about and through all of creation, and per- 
haps constituting man’s own power to exhibit animation and to con- 


ceive ideas. 

Science causes man to stand awe-stricken before the ees of 
energy, organization, unity, in the smallest single cell, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, before the possibility that great heretofore 
unimagined examples of integrative organization exist in astronomical 
regions beyond man’s present range of sense perception. 


Gathered about man’s relations with any great supernatural in- 
fluences that may enter into his experience, other ideas have clustered: 


1. 


Such phenomena as sudden lightning-strokes, comets and meteorites, 
volcanic outbursts, and epidemics eo man with a conviction 
that powers, superior to the natural familiar forces, were cognizant 
of man, sometimes took a direct hand in events, and maintained a de- 
gree of unity and co-operative endeavor in the universe. 
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2. 


Man’s ideas as to these powers have evolved with his increase in 
knowledge of reasons and causes behind the more subtle of natural 
phenomena, so that his concepts of the qualities, deeds and ideas of 
the “gods” have varied throughout human history. 

Early scientific advances tended to modify these concepts toward athe- 
ism, but continued scientific discovery, particularly of the nature of 
man himself, seems, however, to be leading ideas toward a renewed in- 
terest in and appreciation greater by far than early man’s ignorance 
would permit, of the existence of powers pervasive as any he described, 
mysterious in essence as any of those he dreaded, and as inftuential upon 
the destiny of man as any previously imagined by any of man’s early 
generations. With more scientific knowledge, philosophers are hoping 
to attain a closer approach to an understanding of these ultimate 


powers. 


And finally, gathered about the fifth of these ‘“‘idea-centers’”— 
about any generalizations that promise to bridge gaps in relationship 
among the phenomena and that seem to unite, to “integrate” the whole 
sweep of all the experiences of mankind—modern scientific and philo- 
sophic ideas are numerous. Perhaps the following conclusions are 
justified: 


1. 


a. 


Man is convinced of the reality of his existence and of the reality 
behind his experiences. 

Seemingly, man has an innate ability to collate and to generalize upon 
his experiences, using as an aid to the generalization, an ability, de- 
veloped through many generations, to recall and relate his own expe- 
riences and the experiences of others. 

This composition of abilities, “reason,” operated according to laws 
which seem inherent in existence itself. Of these laws, that of ‘‘dia- 
lectic,”” the contemplating of a thesis and its antithesis and the inte- 
gration of these into a new synthesis, seems to be one of the most 
important. 

Guided by these reasoning and intuitive powers, man is reaching the 
conclusion that life is not chaotic, discrete, partial, antagonistic; 
but instead life is regular, concrete, whole, harmonious, co-operative, 
bound together by a fundamental affinity. 

Man, in all ages, has sensed, or had intuitive presentiment of, some- 
thing behind or more fundamental than the phenomena that human 
senses seem to picture as essential characteristics of existence. 

This something-more-fundamental, man conceives as a power, an 
ability to create-and-control, an ability to “integrate.” 

The terms “‘spirit,”’ “soul,” “‘life,” ‘‘intelligence,” “will,” represent 
man’s fumbling for a clearer concept of this great power, this “‘first- 
cause,” “this sufficient-reason,”” this 

Man conceives, seemingly, that he is not merely a blind pawn in the 
clutches of this power, but an active part-taker in this immanent, 
all-embracing life. 

Man seems slowly concluding that only in so far as he can co-operate 
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in fully-integrated relationship with all human life and with all other 
life, will he, himself, represent the “integer,” the acme of human 

ssibility. Furthermore, that this unity of being and action, this 
‘integration,”” must comprehend the past life and unity 
with the present. The future will a continuation of the truly- 


integrated phases of life. 

10. Immortality will exist for true concepts, of which man’s intuition 
and intellect are privileged to gain fleeting, vague glimpses, and for 
which man’s poetic and philosophic inspirations are privileged to give 
faint expression; and will exist also for truly creative deeds, in 
which man’s feeble yet inspired powers are privileged to partici- 
pate. 

As these conclusions, grouped about the five “‘idea-centers’” above, 
are studied, the claim seems established that a rich and extensive store 
of discussions as to the significance of integration has been uncovered. 
It seems that strong foundation has been laid for concluding (in 
the words of the title of this article) that a condition of more com- 
plete integration is, or should be, the chief aim of education. Further- 
more, it may be granted that all this richness of thought does center 
about the concept of a wholeness, a wholesomeness, a unity, a health- 
fuiness, an integrity within the individual personality, within social 
groups, within the whole great unity, nature, and within the all-encom- 
passing Existence which we call God. 

Suppose, then, that it is granted that all these general conclusions 
do have a vein of truth through them; suppose “integration” does 
mean all these things, are we not still confronted with these practical 
problems: Certain statistical figures still seem to indicate increasing 
social disruption; juvenile anti-social acts are unduly numerous; fami- 
ly ties do seem to be weakening; cases of dissociation of personality 
are widespread; class and race conflicts are still causing unhappy in- 
cidents; and national unity and international alliances do seem to be 
dissolving. In other words, are we not yet faced with a profound weak- 
ness in human relations? And is it not the duty and the proper 
function of the educator to do something about unsatisfactory human 
relations ? 

What can the educator do in the face of these seeming evidences 
of the weakening of cohesiveness and co-operative powers? Does it 
not seem possible that a painstaking, detailed study of the elements 
of unity, of integration (as they have been outlined in the thoughts 
assembled in the previous pages from the ideas of great scientists, 
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seers, philosophers) might suggest modifications of educational aims, 
educational emphasis, educational methods, educational practices; 
which alterations might make our present stupendous expenditure of 
time, labor and resources more effective toward bettering human re- 
lations? 

It is with this thought that the writer contemplates the preparation 
of the proposed sequel to this article, and urges upon those who have 
read this essay that they take these legacies left to us from the 
minds of great thinkers and lay them first beside the aims and practices 
of the great teachers immortalized in the history of education; and 
then place them beside the aims and practices of present-day education 
and see what needs to be retained, what needs to be modified, and 
what needs to be abolished, so that “we, the people” may “form a 


Part II—‘‘What Education Can Do to Promote Integration” —will appear 
in the November issue of the Journal. 


Daniel Ammen Brooks was for a number of years an educational adminis- 
trator in the public school system of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Three Basic Problems in Human Relations 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 


Man's most critical need in the present world crisis lies in the area 
of human relations. His major problems relate directly to personal, 
community, national and world relations on the human basis. He is 
not only in search of solutions for an understanding of his world but 
also for understanding with his fellows and himself. As a nation, we 
have been made aware, during two world wars and at present, of 
shortages in- goods and materials. However, from our scientific labora- 
tories there have come the results of astounding experiments which 
have made possible an enormous increase of our physical resources. 
The realities of the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb and war with bac- 
teria are evidences of the possibilities of an era of self-destruction 
which can be avoided only by solving the problem of how men can live 
at peace with other men. What we are now missing in our great sense of 
fear is not only the shortages and use-restrictions in oil, coal, gas, ura- 
nium, magnesium, or the power to defeat and destroy our fellows, but 
also the power which can animate and inspire our people and the peo- 
ples of the world to establish and maintain good human relations with 
one another. 

There are three important influences, among others, which have 
motivated and directed human relations and constitute today power- 
ful factors in any approach to the discussion of this problem. These 
are nationalism, industrialism and racism. 

The rise of nationalism introduced in itself one of the obstacles to 
an extensive development of good human relations-on a world basis. 
It led to some improvement among men who were regarded as alike 
but it failed to reconcile and maintain good relations between these 
men and those of other groups who were themselves motivated by the 
same emotional drive. Nationalism was an evolution of the tribal in- 
stinct and protection which gave security and comfort through a con- 
sciousness of pride in belonging to a special group of persons. During 
the centuries, it has grown and expanded as the allegiances of people 
have been changed by war and historical events. This in-group emo- 
tion began with the family and tribe, and was transferred to the village, 
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town, city, province, religion and state. Nationalism now dominates 
democracy, communism, fascism, capitalism, monarchy, socialism, poli- 
tics, diplomacy, and religion. 

The modern origins of nationalism were first manifested at the 
close of the Middle Ages. Its rise parallels the Renaissance. With the 
passing of a universal church, the decline of feudalism, the growth and 
extension of royal power, the rise of separate vernacular languages, 
the fusion of cultures, and the elevation of the Third Estate there came 
the rise of nationalism on the most extensive scale in history. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnesses the wider spread and 
development of modern nationalism. 

Just as in ancient times and among primitive peoples when the 
tribal spirit and the selfishness of the clan and the group were still 
active, nationalism was exaggerated, stimulated and inflamed in the 
modern world into an aggressive popular emotion. It burst into flames 
in 1914, in 1939, and again in 1941. It still lives today. This new 
nationalism recognized the right of every nation to complete sover- 
eignty in the control of its own affairs within a given territory, regard- 
less of any other nation. Tariff walls were just as important as mili- 
tary ones. The conception dominating all nations was a world of 
separate states, each exclusively independent of the other, and com- 
pletely sovereign, and where strong enough, each had a right to take 
all that it could of the lands and materials belonging to another. 

Out of this popular feeling there came the rise of imperialism. 
According to this theory a nation might take over the control of a 
source of needed raw materials and a group of so-called less-advanced 
people, whose nationality had not been so well developed; and these 
people were expected to be grateful for the protection of their more 
highly developed nationalist overlords. Under the guidance of the 
national spirit, imperialism made its way into Africa, Asia and the 
islands of the sea. The state, it was urged, was strengthened by the 
extension of its political power over colonial territory. The scramble 
for colonial empires was a distinct aspect of nationalism from the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The glory of the nation seemed to be, 
in part, in its control of an overseas empire. Missionaries and traders 
blazed the trail into these regions while soldiers were held in readiness 
to follow. Militarism followed imperialism into foreign fields, where 
national ambitions continued to clash. 
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Nationalism from this background was preached and sung into the 
hearts and minds of the people. It was taught in the schools and read 
in the books, magazines and newspapers. It did not lack its hymns and 
sermons. Nationalism gradually assumed the aspect of a religion as it 
undertook to control education. It dominated all human affairs. Not 
only Western Christian nations felt its influence, but the non-Christian 
Orient caught the rising fever, and Japan, China, India, Burma, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, Indo-China and the Arab countries with their varied 
groupings of people and religions felt themselves to be “‘nations’” and 
prepared to go forth to war in order to maintain their nationalist 
positions. Today Asian nationalism has set itself to terminate colo- 
nialism and to back social reform. The nations are still being led by 
the power politics of nationalism, whether it is under fascism, com- 
munism, or democracy. The more than seventy independent nations 
stand apart and are kept in their respective separate positions by their 
divergent national interests, as each seeks to strengthen its nation-state 
against other national units. 

The organized workers of the United States, France, Italy and the 
democracies were the firmest of nationalists. They urged the restriction 
of the immigration of foreign workers and the creation of tariffs to 
protect their products from cheaper foreign products. In Soviet Russia, 
where internationalism was assumed, in Marxian terms to be basic, 
the Soviet workers were strong nationalists, as also were the socialist 
labor parties in other Western nations. The fascist workers of Italy 
were intensely nationalistic as were the workers of other nations. 

When bankers, industrialists, traders and representatives of eco- 


nomic businesses have created international organizations to operate | 


across national boundaries and have succeeded in regulating and con- 
trolling the world market, the result has been futile in bridging the 
chasm between the nations and of preventing the widening of wars. 
International societies and congresses of thinkers and workers, world 

conventions of scientists, historians and economists, and world councils 
of churches have assembled but nationalism still lives and grows. The 
organization of a world university was undertaken in 1951, but nation- 
alism continues to manifest itself behind the scenes of its origins. 
Whenever the international communistic or socialistic assemblies 
have been faced with the necessity of a decision between their inter- 
national objectives and their national ones, the latter have always won. 
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However, with the world becoming a physically near neighborhood, 
it is necessary that we achieve sufficient good will and justice to lead 
these diversities of peoples, varieties of cultures and increasing na- 
tionalisms to live like neighbors. 

To this end, the United Nations has followed the objectives ex- 
pressed in its charter, and at its Third Session in Paris in 1948, adopted 
a Universal Declaration of Human Rights by a vote of forty-eight for, 
none against, and eight abstaining. On December 10, 1949, the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the Declaration. This declaration, in its Pre- 
amble, declares that “recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world.” The Declara- 
tion contains thirty articles including the personal, legal and political 
rights of all peoples and proclaiming the human rights of freedom 
of thougit, religion and expression, freedom of assembly, equality be- 
fore the law, equal rights for men and women, the right to an adequate 
standard of living and just working conditions, no discrimination as 
to race, language, religion, property status or nationality. 

The conclusion of the Declaration is: “Now, therefore, the General 
Assembly proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples ,and all nations, to 
the end that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their universal and ef- 
fective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of the 
member states themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction.” At the same session, the UN General Assembly 
unanimously adopted an International Convention on Genocide out- 
lawing mass extermination of religious, racial and national groups. 

Similar objectives have been expressed through the work of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, Cultural Organization. The 
conferences of this organization have widened interest and support of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. They have spread infor- 
mation concerning its program of peace and welfare through meetings 
and publications. World government and world citizenship movements 
are among other endeavors having effects upon the blatant nationalism 
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which has caused wars and destruction among the nations and peoples 
of the world. 

_ A second factor which contributed positively, and then became an 
obstacle to harmonious human relations, was industridlism. It was an- 
other of the traditions handed down to us from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries when the industrial revolution began. Democratic na- 
tionalisms had been established in the Western world as industrialism 
began. The corollary of political liberty was free enterprise and free 
competition. Upon this background an economic aristocracy was built, 
almost as a parallel to the older aristocracy of birth. Descendants of sec- 
ond and third generations inherited the created property and wealth of 
their parents. While free enterprise had made possible this development, 
it had also continued the economic handicap which the inheritors re- 
ceived merely by being born. Other larger numbers in the face of 
these entrenched enterprises found it exceedingly difficult to undertake 
new ventures or to compete with the older industries. 

The advance of the industrial age witnessed the rise of iron, steam 
and electric power in industry for private profit and use. It was also 
national rather than international. The monotony and drudgery of fac- 
tory life were regarded as facts which the workers had to endure. The 
labor of children was justified because they  =re valuable workers of 
“inferior” people who could be secured a* “d wages. The law of 
the strong surviving and the weak falling e wayside was the law 
of the industrial jungle. 

Withir a few decades after its origin, industrialism had created new 
avenues of wealth but it had also developed poverty and dependency 
for the masses of people, although it had given work and an advanced 
standard of living to the relatively few. At first exploitation of re 
sources was justified, and the throatcutting of one’s competitors and 
the survival of the fit were the accepted programs of the new indus- 
trialism. The rapid development of the factory system and the con- 
centration of industry in towns terminated the personal relation which 
had existed between master, apprentice and workman so typical of the 
earlier industrial pattern. Aggressive employers and the need to adjust 
rapidly under the new system of work led to relations which made the 
worker also a cog in the industrial machine. Hours and conditions of 
work and wage exploitation influenced the rise of the labor movement. 
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Labor unions grew out of the belief in the power of concerted action 
against an industrial tyranny of individuals and corporations. 

The twentieth century was the scene of plans for collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, arbitration and strikes for minimum wages, the 
regulation of work hours, unemployment insurances, the protection of 
health, the introduction of safety devices, and the welfare of workers. | 
Labor legislation, inheritance taxes, social security and groups of regu- 
lations and restrictions were introduced in order to overcome the in- 
justices which developed from the new economic life. The new indus- 
trialism had brought higher standards of living, the possession of 
increasing wealth among larger numbers of people, the improvement 
of housing, better education, increased leisure and the spread of cul- 
tural opportunity. With these, however, there had come barriers repre- 
sented by monopolistic controls of products and prices, unemployment, 
sium life and war. 

Modern industrialism demanded also the accessibility and freedom 
to secure at cheap rates the raw materials of the earth and the freedom 
to distribute them to all markets at profitable exchange. These needs 
caused economic imperialism as a parallel to political imperialism and 
the acquisition of colonies as sources of supply for materials. Out of 
the expansion of Europe to the Americas came the need for labor, and 
colonies were sources of slave labor. A devastating competition engaged 
the nations during the nineteenth century as they sought to expand 
and secure colonial territories for materials and markets. 

When these new lands were discovered and attached to the new 
empires and additional lands were not available, conflicts between the 
competing nations on larger scales were inevitable. Within these n2- 
tions corporate groups with the fear of competition and desire for 
profits, and workers with their programs of collectivism were clashing 
and creating conditions which were periodically chaotic for the large 
body of consumers. Governments were forced to intervene and assume 
control of industrial processes in the interest of the peace of the na- 
tions. 

While industrialism had tendencies for bringing men closer to- 
gether, it had divisive influences which have set them apart. Associated 
with nationalism, it has led to wars which have interfered with the 
peaceful progress of the world. People have wanted peace but they 
have had to experience war. In spite of our expanding technical power 
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population increases faster than the food supply. Millions are hungry, 
poorly clothed and poorly housed. Peace cannot be had in the world 
without the termination of widespread hunger and starvation. Popu- 
lation and materials of the earth need to be brought into a closer bal- 
ance. The Point Four program is planned to aid in this imbalance 
among the impoverished peoples of the world. Fear and confusion 
mingled with regimentation have characterized the past three decades 
with peoples living under a selfish nationalism and a self-seeking in- 
dustrialism. We believe that an education directed toward the under- 
standing and interpretation of these divisions and relations can lay 
the basis for the peace and security of our world. 

The third of the obstacles to good human relations is racism, which 
with its philosophy of prejudices, hatreds, differences and subordina- 
tions has become a living thing. It had the beginnings of its applica- 
tions in Europe of the nineteenth century when the national conflicts 
were arraying the nations against one another. Its modern beginnings 
are described by James Bryce in Race Sentiment as a Factor in History, 
when he states, “Before the French Revolution, however men of dif- 
ferent races may have striven with one another, it was seldom any sense 
of racial opposition that caused their strife. They fought for land. 
They plundered one another. They sought glory by conquest. In none 
of these cases did the thought of racial distinction come to the front.” 


With the rise of the slcve trade, imperialism, the search for mar- 
kets and raw materials, racism began to develop a philosophy of its 
own. Theorists assigned the achievements of their special group to their 
so-called race alone. The most important of these first theorists was 
Count Joseph Arthur de Gobineau, who, in his Essay on the Inequality 
of the Human Races in 1853-1857, wrote from the point of view of the 
aristocrat facing democratic upheavals, that he had convinced himself 
that everything great, noble and fruitful in the work of man on the 
earth in science, art and civilization, is derived from a single starting 
point. It belongs to one family alone, the different branches of which 
have ruled in all civilized countries.” De Gobineau erroneously be- 
lieved that this family group was the Aryan race which was then said 
to dominate western Europe. 

Later race theorists used this idea for nationalistic purposes. Race 
doctrines took the place of class doctrines. Houston Chamberlain pub- 
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lished his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century in 1899, in which 
the Germans became a superior race, while their supposed Teutonic 
relations who succeeded in other countries had their achievements be- 
cause of German origins. Anti-Semitism was also expounded in the 
book and expression was given to the inferiority of the Jews. 

Color was rapidly added to this body of doctrines. Africans and 
peoples of color were not only different, it was said, but inferior to 
peoples whose faces were fairer. Slavery gave further emphasis to the 
doctrine as a defense of itself. Democracy could end the system of 
white slavery so long existent in world history, but racism was planned 
and used to continue Negro slavery and subordination. Hinton R. 
Helper in his Negroes in Negroland, written in the decade prior to 
the Civil War, stated, ‘In no age, in no part of the world, have they 
of themselves ever projected or advanced any thought or expression 
that could elicit the praise or even the favorable mention of the better 
portion of mankind.” There were continuous extensions of this idea, 
culminating in Hitler’s Mein Kampf in the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, which laid the basis for the racism of German National 
Socialism. 

Racism marched on in its conquest of the minds of men. Pseudo- 
scientists used their measurements, their tests, their writings and their 
interpretations of science and religion to support their preconceived 
ideas of superiority and inferiority. Our world was thus divided into 
peoples who were regarded as relatively inferior to others; and con- 
trary to religion and to science, racism was disseminated as sound 
doctrine. An additional justification for the division of the peoples 
was race. Yesterday, it was religion and class. Tomorrow, it may be 
a white skin or people with red hair or narrow noses. It should be 
remembered, as Ruth Benedict states in her Race, Science and Politics, 
“Racism, seen in its perspective of fifty years, has stemmed not from 
the sciences—which have repudiated it, and which, indeed, racism has 
constantly distorted in its pronouncements—but from politics.” 

From the point of view of world politics, it seems clear that if we fail 
to rebuild our human relations on some other basis than that of race; 
and if a minority of the world’s population who are white insists on 
lording it over the world’s majority who are colored, we will be destined 
for continued divisions among the peoples of the world. The world’s 
population is 2080 million human beings of whom one-half are in 
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Asia, a little over one-fourth in Europe, less than one-tenth in North 
and Central America, less than one-twelfth in Africa, less than one- 
twentieth in South America and five per cent in Oceania. Moreover, it 
may well appear that a new era of population growth may be imminent 
in Asia, Africa, Central and South America. Birth rates have been on 
the increase and death rates have been lowered in these areas due to 
improved health conditions. Peoples have held world sway not because 
of any inherent racial power, but mainly because they have had control 
of the techniques and the materials; but so far as numbers of the 
world’s peoples are concerned, adjustments in human relations should 
take place if world peace is to be obtained. Intelligent action rather 
than fatal resignation is needed in order to combat the spread of the 
malady of racism. Even the complacent should realize that the demo- 
cratic tradition is not so permanently fixed that it cannot be affected 
in its world mission by racism on the American scene. 

Modern scientific researches in anthropology, sociology, psychology 
and history have demonstrated that old-fashioned myths about groups 
of people have created and maintained false notions concerning physi 
cal differences among peoples. After a generation or so, these opin- 
ions have become fixed prejudices which are declared to be innate and 
immovable. Nevertheless, the misconceptions of race are slowly yield- 
ing to the presentation of facts. But facts of themselves will not re- 
move prejudice. Prejidice is the product of types of culture, and as 
such can be changed. Education is the main source for change and un- 
derstanding. 

But education has come all too slowly to a full recognition of the 
problems created by the presence of these giant influences, national- 
ism, industrialism, racism and others which have helped to build our 
society and are also now retarding its progress. We are a part of a 
sdcial system which teaches love and brotherhood, but we fail to prac- 
tice its ideals. As examples of success, we select the aggressive indi- 
viduals who succeed, and leave unnoticed the many who fail under the 
crushing weight of our nationalistic, industrial and racial society. Only 
when humanity is given first consideration can industrialism, national- 
ism, and racism be given cause to occupy their rightful places. 

However, there are significant programs in effect in many educa- 
tional institutions. The University of Chicago, New York University, 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, are among the schools 
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engaged in the promotion of study and teaching in the fields of human 
relations. The University of Pennsylvania opened in 1951, its Albert © 
M. GreenSeld Center for Human Relations. Its program is planned so 
that as “an instrument for the improvement of human relations, the 
center will endeavor to enlist community support in solution of prob- 
lems involving intergroup relations.” Additional colleges are proceed- 
ing to develop interest and activities in this area of our life and reports 
are being made of how their resources are being brought to bear in 
solving the problems of human relationships in a nation of about fifty- 
seven national backgrounds. 

An increasingly important work is being accomplished by other 
social institutions and agencies in institutes and conferences on human 
relations. The National Conference of Christians and Jews, founded 
in 1928, and the oldest of the intergroup education agencies, has under- 
taken this work on a national scale and has made very significant 
achievements with prejudiced minds and situations. Its awards for con- 
tributions to human relations direct attention to its values. The activities 
of its Brotherhood Week serve larger purposes than to present speakers 
and give satisfactions to the disturbed consciences of community lead- 
ers. These activities are leading to consideration of brotherhood on 
other occasions, in the light of the changing world in which we live. 
The Bureau for Intercultural Education, the Anti-Defamation League, 
the American Council on Human Relations, the Council against Intol- 
eronce in America, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the National Urban League are prom- 
inent in their contributions to the resolving, in one form or another, 
these insidious social influences—nationalism, industrialism and racism. 

A significant report of such activities is found in a study of twenty- 
four colleges participating in A College Study in Intergroup Relations, 
1945-1949. This study was made under the direction of Lloyd Allen 
Cook for the American Council on Education. It is a survey-report 
on the projects and activities by college committees on the subject of 
human relations in teacher education. Over two hundred college 
projects are described in which faculties, students and lay representa- 
tives participated. 

Most assuredly all of these programs of active research and experi- 
mentation on the part of educational institutions and other social agen- 
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cies are vital contributions to the harmonizing of human relations. But 
to effect final elimination of the evils inherent in this triple social 
problem of nationalism, industrialism, and racism demands eternal 
vigilance. Only through a deepening of ethical sense and a strength- 
ening of moral fibre can humanity emancipate itself from these baneful 


influences that menace human dignity and freedom. 


Charles H. Wesley is the President of Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. He has written books and articles on historical and sociological subjects. 


SOcIAL INSTITUTIONS must become laboratories of living wherein the way 
to peace and progress can be discovered. The purposes of these institutions, 
however, should not run parallel but, as spokes in a wheel, should center in one 
goal all bound by an intermediary ethical principle that holds their activity to 
the increasing harmony of humanity.—Selected. 
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Draw a Circle That Takes Him In 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


If you are my brother, then I am yours. If we are one in qualities 
of strength, then we are also one in qualities of weakness. To illus- 
trate my point, let us look at the historic background of exploitation 
and discrimination. Some people may say, “We have a present problem 
to deal with. We do not want a lot of ancient history.” That is a 
natural reaction to my suggestion, yet I believe that unless we can see 
our problem in historical perspective we may fail to understand it, and 
so may fail to deal with it effectively. Therefore I do not apologize for 
drawing attention to some of that background. 

For several thousand years there was under way in the great con- 
tinental mass of Europe, Asia and Africa a feudalizing process—a 
struggle for the subordination and exploitation of some people and 
some classes by other people and other classes. Contrary to commonly 
held opinion, that has not been the universal history of mankind. Gen- 
uinely primitive men often have been democratic. In many cases their 
cultures had elaborate and deep-rooted techniques for maintaining 
equality, and for preventing classes, castes and exploitation. We have 
excellent descriptions of how exploitation and discrimination were 
prevented in Stefansson’s account of Baffin Bay Eskimos in the book, 
I Believe, edited by Clifton Fadiman; and in descriptions by Margaret 
Mead of some New Guinea populations. This democracy was not in- 
nate human nature, but was the fruit of slowly developed culture, 
which we choose to call primitive. 

Wherever the impulse to dominate has gotten out of control it has 
affected all Asiatic, African and European peoples somewhat simi- 
larly. Africa was no exception. (Some of the oldest monumenis to 
human exploitation are the Egyptian pyramids.) The great Mandingo 
Empire, which for centuries stretched across Africa south of the Sahara, 
and whose merchants traded in America before Columbus, followed the 
typical pattern in dealing with weaker neighbors. As the great Bantu 
Negro race worked south through Africa during centuries its treat- 
ment of weaker races was ruthless. When the Bantus came to the 
Hottentots of South Africa they slaughtered them by the million. 
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In Europe and Asia the picture was much the same. Even peoples of 
fine tradition showed this quality of seeking dominance. Four and a 
half centuries ago some humble Swiss people and peasants of South 
Germany sought a-greater degree of religious and economic freedom 
from their lords and masters. Most of their leaders were put to death. 
When the peasants persisted in trying to secure their ancient rights a 
hundred thousand were massacred. Yet the movement was not killed. 
Small groups of them, especially under the name Mennonites, hung to- 
gether. Later some of these Mennonite groups found shelter in waste 
parts of Russia. Honest, thrifty, and hard working, they made the waste 
places bloom. Their numbers increased from about 25,000 to about 
135,000. Their virtues brought them land and wealth. Then some of 
the poorer Russian neighbors began coming to them for employment. 
The Mennonites, who a century or so before came as homeless wander- 
ers, began to use these people as servants and to treat them as rnenials, 
members of an inferior race. The Mennonites became to some extent 
arrogant aristoci.ts, and felt that their prosperity and more mature cul- 
ture were evidence of racial superiority. When we read the humble pe- 
tition of the German peasants for redress of their grievances about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century we can realize the change which 
prosperity made in their descendants. Following the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, one of these Russian servants who had been subject to arrogant 
mistreatment by the now wealthy Mennonites, made himself head of a 
movement to exterminate these people. Most of them, it seemed, were 
killed. When trouble began brewing some of them went to Canada. 
There I found a colony of them, again as poor tenants, exploited by a 
rich and ruthless Jewish landlord, who, doubtless himself or his parents, 
had come to America to escape exploitation and persecution. 

Massachusetts was settled by pious men seeking refuge from re- 
ligious persecution in England. Yet when the leader, Cotton Mather, 
heard that William Penn was about to sail from England with a boat 
load of Quakers, he wrote a letter suggesting that a slave trader capture 
Penn's vessel and sell the passengers as slaves in the West Indies, thus 
serving the Lord and also netting a good profit on the venture. Descend- 
ants of some of the people on Penn’s ship became wealthy coal mine 
owners, living in big houses while the miners lived in small cabins. 
One of them became notorious by remarking that the miners should 
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leave their interests in the hands of the leaders God had appointed. 
About a century ago some well-meaning white people in America 
helped to liberate some Negro slaves and set them up in West Africa, 
with Liberia as the beginning of a free African nation. These Ameri- 
can Negroes and their descendants thereupon became the arrogant 
aristocracy of Liberia. They undertook to build pretentious plantation 
mansions like those they had seen their slaveholding masters live in. 
They set themselves apart from and above the natives whom they 
called “dirty bush niggers.” They held themselves entirely above man- 


‘ual labor, and developed a form of near slavery, using natives as 


“pawns” or enforced servants. The exploitation of African Negroes 
of American birth or descent has been as unlovely as any human ex- 
ploitation by any other group. I have been told by first hand observ- 
ers that the book, Top Hats and Tom Toms, which describes recent 
events in Liberia, is essentially an accurate picture. 

I have referred to these cases for a specific reason. We have tended 
to classify human groups as good people or bad people; we always 
of course, being among the good people. We need to realize that 
whether we are masters or slaves, whether we are among those who 
exploit or among those being exploited, is largely a matter of cir- 
cumstance. Put any one of us in the other person’s shoes and we might 
behave much as he does. Halos and saints’ robes are appropriate to 
very few of us. 

Who began this business of exploiting his brother? The Negro 
of American descent in Liberia, exploiting the ignorant native was not 
beginning something. He simply imitated his former American mas- 
ter. The American planter did not begin it. He imitated the English- 
man of rank lording it over his serfs and servants. In some cases he 
had been one of those servants. The English country gentleman did 
not begin it. He learned it from the Normans, or even, perhaps from 
the Roman landlords in Britain two thousand years ago. And the 
Romans—by several steps—doubtless got it from the Egyptians. Nor 
was it only the English who showed these traits. Across the great 
continent from Britain to Japan we find the same historic pattern. 
In feudal Japan if a land-bound serf should remain away from his 
home village over night he could be put to death for his disobedience. 
If that is not going far enough back, visit the zoo and see the boss 
monkey bulldozing and lording it over the younger and smaller ones. 
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Nor is a people made right because itself has suffered wrong. How 
the Jews have been driven about, persecuted and massacred, everyone 
knows. Yet in the state of Israel they have imitated their former ty- 
rants. They wanted the land in Palestine which the Arabs had lived on 
for a thousand years. The Palestinian Arabs would not fight and 
would not run. Was not this their ancient home, and were they not 
secure there? Therefore, to get them moving, an extremist Jewish or- 
ganization massacred an Arab village. Then a million Arabs fled from 
Palestine, and are now half starving in miserable refugee camps. The 
Israel government formally repudiated this action, but actually retained 
the profits of it by refusing to let the Arab refugees return to their 
homes. Israel bullets await them if they dare cross the frontier. These 
facts have been largely kept from America. 

Who is to blame for all these wrongs and all this servitude and 
exploitation? Not this racial group nor that racial group, but the 
whole human race. Not just the white race, nor the English race; not 
white gentile protestants, but the human race—all of us. And only 
all of us working together can solve the problem. Unless we learn 
that truth the race issue cannot be solved. One of the difficulties of 
the race issue today is that some of those who have been exploited 
feel that life owes them amends without any contribution on their part. 
Even as in Palestine they may feel that so greatly do they deserve 
amends that to get justice they are justified in doing injustice to others. 
Some feel that they have no responsibility to share in the process of 
reconciliation; that their part is only to rebel and denounce exploita- 
tion and discrimination, and to demand that justice be done. But that 
is not enough. To heal the wound of the ages requires humility and 
good will all round. Neither the former exploiter nor the exploited 
can supply all of it. 

I speak not of a theory, but of an actual difficulty. There is an ele- 
ment among American Negroes, as there is among any group which 
has suffered great wrong, which feels that between those who have 
practiced discrimination and those who have suffered from it there is 
an impassable gulf; and who feel no responsibility for helping to bridge 
that gulf. Recently I was talking with a Negro concerning a young 
white man, a teacher of physical education in a mixed Negro and white 
school, who was doing his level best to bring about equality of oppor- 
tunity and of status. This Negro told me that not one of the Negro 
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boys trusted the white teacher. They all believed that in training and 
in games he was trying to injure them. Nor, said he, would they trust 
any white man. They believed that any white man would desire to 
harm any Negro. 

A few years ago I was endeavoring to break down racial barriers 
and to equalize opportunity on a certain project. We were making 
greater headway than ever had been made in that state, but I was pro- 
ceeding step by step as seemed actually possible. I was having partial, 
but not complete success, and I needed help from every possible 
source. It made my work harder and less successful that some leaders 
of those being discriminated against gave me no credit for good will 
or effort, but denounced me in national magazines for moving step by 
step. 

Everybody knows that there has been much reason for such sus- 
picion. Yet it must be overcome if progress is to be made. We are all 
struggling human beings, trying to hold our own in a confusing world. 
There should be no letup in the struggle for equality. Wherever any 
person with dignity and courage refuses to accept indignity or exploi-. 
tation or discrimination, the world moves ahead. Yet it makes a great 
difference how it is done. Confidence, good will and an approach to un- 
derstanding must come from all sides. There even may come a time 
when an exploited person or an exploited group, by an attitude of 
cynical distrust and resentment, and by a resulting failure to co-operate, 
may become the greater obstacle to racial understanding. A sense of 
injured righteousness is not the best equipment for contributing to 
racial understanding. By constantly dwelling on wrongs suffered, and 
not upon the part that may be taken toward reconcilement, a group 
may develop a group psychosis which so poisons life that there may 
be failure to see the opportunities for living which are all about. A 
sense of being wronged may become sort of a precious possession 
which we nurture, and which may be an excuse for our not doing 
all we can with life. This is true, not of any particular group, but 
it is a general human tendency to be guarded against. 

In the settling of the West, women had a particularly difficult time, 
being dragged across the country in covered wagons, having children 
and caring for them in worse than primitive conditions, and then 
living in near isolation on crude farms, with heavy burdens, and small 
appreciation of troubles borne. It was a man’s world. Under these 
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conditions there developed among women of the frontier a sort of sex 
psychosis. They felt sure that their case was peculiar, unique. No man 
could in the least understand the burden under which they lived. Tell 
them that men also had their troubles and they would say: “‘It is easy 
enough for you to talk that way. What do you know about it? You have 
never been a woman. Only a woman can have any idea of what a woman 
suffers.” This sense of the uniqueness of women’s suffering, which no 
man ever could possibly understand, became a sort of precious posses- 
sion to be prized and preserved. Anyone who questioned the peculiar, 
different nature of a woman’s tragedy was simply showing lack of 
sensitiveness. This group psychosis of Western women not shared 
by the majority of them—resulted in much of their own attention 
being centered on their sad lot, though the sun was shining and flow- 
ers were blooming outside the door, and children were there to be 
loved. This group feeling is not peculiar to any one situation. It tends 
to spring up wherever a group has some injustice in common. But it 
is a corroding attitude. Insanity was very high among these pioneer 
farm women. 

Sack cloth and ashes should not be the peculiar garb of white gen- 
tiles, or of any other group alone. It might well be a garb for all hu- 
manity. We are all fallible. Whether we are those who practice dis- 
crimination or those against whom it is practiced is largely a matter 
of circumstance. No one class or element can eliminate discrimination 
without the help, the sympathy and the understanding of the others 
involved. The way of patience, understanding and sympathy will work, 
though it does not call for the acceptance of discrimination. If a bitter 
spirit reigns, then success will mean only that the person who has suf- 
fered discrimination will find someone else to discriminate against. 
Where are social gradations more zealously held than in groups which 
suffer discrimination? The person discriminated against may say: “First 
remove your discrimination, then talk about reconciliation and forgive- 
ness. It is easy enough for you in the favored position to counsel 
reconciliation, but only the person who suffered discrimination has a 
right to mention that word. All the bitterness, all the resentment I feel, 
I have a right to feel.”” Let us assume that right exists; it yet may not 
be wise. I have a right to drink boiling water, but should I? If resent- 
ment does not decrease social stresses, but increases them, the “right” 
to feel it may not help. 
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Draw a Circle That Takes Him In 


Those who are trying to end the discrimination which their own 
group has practiced have their troubles, and need help. The average 
man in the dominant group does not look back to the origins of the 
state of mind he observes. If he finds a general prevalence of bitter- 
ness and suspicion he will treat it for what it is now. He will tend to 
react with bitterness and resentment and we will have a vicious circle. 
To break that vicious circle requires action of two kinds. First, there 
must be untiring effort on both sides to eliminate iujustice, inequality, 
discrmination. Second, and no less important, bitterness and hatred 
must be eliminated on both sides. Sincere, whole-hearted effort to re- 
move discrimination may be largely nullified by cynical suspicion which 
credits every action with hypocrisy, and which will not believe in the 
existence of ‘sincerity and good will. Good will tends to be contagious, 
and bitterness tends to be contagious. A sense of being right or a sense 
of being wronged is dangerous if it relieves us of a sense of responsi- 
bility for doing our part. 

There is no use making believe that there does not exist in some 
quarters a feeling of cynical bitterness. Such bitterness is not the 
way to mutual good will, but the way to reciprocal destructiveness. 
No one race or group can make amends by itself. Strange as it may 
sound, I say that the exploiter is just asmuch in need of help and under- 
standing as the exploited. The white man cannot eliminate race preju- 
dice without the help, the sympathy and the understanding of the 
Negro. The gentile cannot eliminate discrimination without the help 
of the Jew. Capital and management cannot heal the breach between 
themselves and labor without the help of labor. They cannot become 
one without such help. No fact concerning group differences is more 
important to learn. 

Sometimes when I have gone what seems to me far more than half 
way to meet my brother I see him cauticusly approaching, feeling that 
he, too, has gone far more than half way. The important thing is not 
whether we have done more than our share of making an approach, but 
that we get together. The often quoted lines of Edwin Markham de- 
scribes as good a method as I know for solution of this problem of 
human brotherhood: 

He drew a circle that left me out, 
Heretic, a rebel, a thing to flout; 


But love and I had the wit to win— 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Arthur E. Morgan is Director of Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
He is a former president of Antioch College; and served as first chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Roles of Intellectual Conflicts 
in Human Relations 


HowarpD HALE LONG 


Mental conflicts have played a leading role in the accounts of be- 
havior deviation and pathology. They are all-pervasive in behavior 
accessible to awareness for there hardly can be genuine choice in the 
absence of conflicting tendencies. There are also conflicts inaccessible 
to awareness from which much of human behavior stems. Freud first 
brought conflicts into bold relief. He also gave them an unenviable 
place on the scale of praise-censure which still attaches to them. His 
reification of the id, ego, and super-ego is reminiscent of the anthro- 
pomorphism of the nineteenth century. The /d is a selfish, conscience- 
less, and unintelligent drive which seeks goals without regard to the 
external environment or adverse consequences. The ego is an intelli- 
gent control over the id which takes account of the consequences of 
the #d-drive realizations in terms of the more immediate environment. 
The id follows the Pleasure Principle and the ego, the Reality Princi- 
ple. The super-ego is a time-binding internalization of the parental 
and other socially inherited regulatory influences stemming from na- 
tionality, race, class, and the like. This trinity of conflicting forces, 
according to Freud, is the matrix whence stems the neuroses of man 
and out of which the behavior of everyday life gets much of its color 
and texture.’ This account of conflicts has exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence upon dynamic psychology but obviously one should avoid the 
implied reifications in scientific description and explanation.* 


Excluded or repressed conflicts are repressed because they tend to 
defy resolution in the on-going behavior processes on account of frus- 
trating barriers. They are highly charged emotionally and because of 


*Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1949), pp. 120-124. (First published in German in 1940.) 


Louis Kaplan and Dennis Baron, Mental Hygiene and Life, (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952), pp. 116-144. 


*For rimental approaches see Norman Cameron and Ann Magaret, Behavior 


Pathology, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951), pe. 246-275; and N. E. Milier, 
“Experimental Studies of Conflict” in Personality and Behavior Disorders, Vol. 1, edited 


by J. McV. Hunt, (New York: Ronald Press, 1944), pp. 352-368. 
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the sluggishness of their underlying visceral components, once detached 
from their original provocatives, may become conditioned to stimulus 
situations quite unrelated to the precipitating events. Thus the inac- 
cessible conflict initiated by situation A becomes associated with stimu- 
lus B; the displacement cannot be accounted for rationally and thus 
the clash or struggle becomes mystifyingly reflexive, heightening still 
further the frustration. 

This paper concerns itself with phenomena which probably lie in 
a zone between accessible and inaccessible emotionally charged con- 
flicts, depending upon how one structures their relations with the other 
conflicts. On the whole we tend to emphasize the dysthenic effects of 
conflicts. And yet, what do self-control, self-discipline, and character 
itself mean except healthful reactions to conflicting tendencies? 


There are conflicts which apparently suffer from incomplete repres- 
sion in the sense that the emotional aspect is minimized leaving the 
intellectual aspect in a substantially inert and unchallenging status. As 
is well-known, two processes, widely ‘different in emotional charge but 
similar otherwise, contrast strikingly. But we must be careful not to 
postulate a dichotomy between intellectual and emotional processes. 
The adjectives, “intellectual” and “emotional,” imply a dominance of 
the one or the other—not the absence or presence of the or the other. 
The gradation conceivably forms a continuous series between the ex- 
tremes. We are concerned, then, with those conflicts in which the 
emotional component has been minimized. That the intermediate zone 
of their locus is not sharply defined is substantially immaterial for the 
purpose at hand. 

One of the criticisms that may be leveled at our description is that 
the phenomena under consideration could have arisen from learning 
situations in which the individual never sensed or underwent conflict 
at all. Thus it can be argued that no real conflict was ever involved. 
The hypothesis seems to us not borne out by what we know about the 
developing child or by other considerations. First, conflicts are very 
pervasive in the life of even the newborn child. His physical struggle 
and his birth-cry mirror protests against barriers which may be a further 
flowering of more cramped struggles im utero. May we not assume 
then, that the pattern of the child’s behavior tends toward complete- 
ness and consistency so that incongruous events impede the on-going 
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behaviors, and that from this impedition conflict is generated? Sec- 
ond, the concept of the living organism as a dynamic system in disequi- 
librium would seem to foreshadow mental conflicts at the higher levels 
of complexity. Third, we may postulate with confidence a certain order 
in nature. This order is the ground for the invention of natural laws 
as probable approximations to corresponding unknowable realities.’ 

The evidences of an assumed order in nature are overwhelming from 
subatomic structures through universes. We may mention crystalliza- 
tion, the atomic number system, and our planetary system among the 
better known of these evidences. They are impressive in the behavior 
aspect of organisms. Mitosis, self-regulatory mechanisms, tropisms, 
reflexes, hunger, thirst, closure and higher needs are but links in a chain 
of evidences from which fundamental order in nature may be inferred. 
Order implies needs and needs imply conflicts. At any rate, we feel 
free to assume the need for consistency and order as one of the funda- 
mental needs of the human organism which are present at an early 
level of its development; and, that to enter into the nature-nurture 
controversy with reference to them seems unnecessary. Herein lies es- 
sentially our reason for arguing that the behaviors under consideration 
are conflict phenomena. 

One further clarifying statement: One with strict Aristotelian ori- 
entation may differ with the broad order of arrangement by which the 
concept under censideration is flanked by accessible and inaccessible 
emotionally charged conflicts. Again the reader is free to make such 
classification as best serves his thinking. We are concerned predomi- 
nantly with operational definitions. Pragmatically, the category we are 
trying to isolate is meaningful and that is sufficient for our purpose.’ 
The rest of this paper is concerned, in the main, with operational 
orientation to this category to whose members we shall refer as intel- 
lectual conflicts, and with the social consequences of these intellectual 
conflicts. The approach is eclectic and designed to indicate both range 
and depth of the social implications. 

We have many examples of living in comfort with behavior which 


7A. d’Abro, The Decline of Mechanism, (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1939), pp. 14-27. 
‘Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, (New York: McGraw-Hill 1935), 


pp. 1-42. 
Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), 
pp. 3-20; 169-184. 
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contradicts our overt commitments. Let us take a look at some of these 
incompatabilities between inner feelings and performance or between 
deeper attitudinal stances and verbal expressions as they reflect them- 
selves in social values. 


In Etiquette and Manners. We must admit at the outset that some of 
these incompatabilities in behaviors are essentially consistent with ac- 
ceptable living. Behaviors classified as etiquette and good manners are 
usually characterized by set phrases and demeanors which may be in 
direct contradiction to inner feelings or attitudes. One acknowledges 
an introduction to a stranger to the effect that one is very happy to 
make the new acquaintance, even though one is really bored. The 
smile, the nod, the dynamic handshake may all be pretense. But who 
would have it otherwise? Would it not be a very drab world indeed 
if one maintained a consistency of the outer and the inner toward 
friend, foe, house guest, and those we meet at receptions? 

To maintain under these circumstances a strict consistency of inner 
behaviors in our culture would create general unpleasantness. If we 
adopt as our criterion of acceptable behavior the estimated result in 
smoothness and satisfyingness in the larger social sense in human 
relations, we may find ample justification for the inner-outer contra- 
dictions in these instances. Is it not true also that one really sacrifices 
something when, bored within, one suppresses that boredom and ex- 
hibits an exterior of pleasantness and satisfaction in order that others 
may be pleasant and satisfied? 

In Advertising. There are less socially acceptable integrations of 
intellectual conflicts than those discussed above. We shall take adver- 
tisement as an example. We hive become largely immune to exag- 
gerations, contradictions, and even the ludicrous in advertising prod- 
ucts. This immunity is evident in radio and television advertisement. 
The announcer “plugs” for one product with vigor and show of sin- 
cerity and may at the next station-break urge the virtues of a competing 
product with equal vigor and show of sincerity. The announcer ad- 
mittedly is acting out his lines in a relatively pleasing stage-setting. 
But as a rule the incompatability awakens no protest, no tension. What 
matters with the vender is that the memory lingers with the public 
at the shopping counter. And after all, ordinarily, there is an exchange 
of real goods and values of a sort and the damage is minor for the 
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individual. The lack of fidelity between product and value-billing may 
still be regarded as a good barter for the programs. One senses readily, 
however, something more negative socially in this incompatability 
under some circumstances; for instance, if it gives misinformation con- 
cerning patent medicines that may delay consulting a physician until 
the illness is irremediable. 

In Family and Community. A third and more serious order of in- 
consistency may be found in the relations between parents and children. 
We know something of the often dire effect upon the adopted child 
when he discovers or is told that his foster parents are not his real 
parents. A child normally holds his parents in the highest esteem; 
in his eyes they are perfect. In his thinking no achievement is beyond 
their powers. The tot boasts of the un.imited powers of his dad 
which, incidentally, are at the tot’s behes:. The psychological union of 
parent and child is so close that in worsened cases the latter internal- 
izes the inconsistency of the former. ‘fhe identification confuses the 
child and his scheme of things is disrupted. As time goes on, the visceral 
storm subsides leaving only a misty remnant of its violence. Incon- 
sistency is now an unprotested component of his personality. His 
behavior is disorganized and impoverished. Society reminds him of 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviors from time to time; but the zone 
between them is too slippery for sure-footing and through life he may 
zigzag between them until caught in the meshes of the law. 

We know that unpredictableness in behavior is destructive of loyal- 
ties and confidence. Psychologically, we require that those we hate or 
love shall be sufficiently integrated to enable us to predict their be- 
havior reliably. The unpredictableness in behavior in others seems 
fairly readily internalized so that doubts and confusion about others 
tend to end up in self-doubt and self-confusion.* 

Anyone who has dealt extensively with behavior deviates has met 
the confused individual who does not know why he does or fails to 
do what makes him a deviate. There is a personality split. He is sorry 
for his commissions or omissions, promises to avoid transgressions in 
the future, but all his penitence and resolutions are swept away when 
confronted by real temptation. The individual affected with this sort 


*Norman Cameron and Ann Magaret, Behavior Pathology, (Boston: Hi are 
Company, 1951), pp. 213-216. 8, ( loughton Mifflin 
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of thing is usually characterized as ““weak-willed” or psychotic. The 
alcoholic patient may begin by committing himself to stop drinking: 
“I have had my experience, I now know what it does to you. Never 
again!’ But also he may fall victim to the next exposure to alcohol. 

It seems well-established that shifts in population in “delinquent 
areas” in cities, involving even change in stock and race, may not se- 
riously alter their delinquent output.’ One can hardly believe that 
the soil itself enters into the etiological sequence that ends in delin- 
quency and crime! The population change is slow and the areas tend 
to attract those who through disadvantage are in readiness for tutelage 
while in contact with the out-going population and until they may 
strike out on their delinquency production. Is it probable that these 
spawning places are potent in delinquency mainly because the unpre- 
dictable behavior of the elders is internalized by the children and youth 
and leads to personality disorganization and impoverishment? 


In the Nation. It occurs too frequently that planks in national politi- 
cal platforms representing ostensibly commitments of the major politi- 
cal parties are repudiated after election with little sensing of conflict 
by voters. If one knew close-up the approximately 50 per sent of the 
voting eligibles that did not go to the polls in 1948, very likely one 
would find among them many who were dissatisfied with our national 
and local politics. On lighter social occasions they may have com- 
plained obtrusively, but they suffer a voting ennui on election day. 
Their intellectual conflicts were strong enough to elicit throat responses 
but, like the steamboat on the Mississippi whose engine stopped when 
the whistle blew, they could not muster sufficient resolution to go to 
the polls. 

We have current examples in the commitments to give statehood 
to Hawaii and Alaska, in the civil-rights planks, in the economy planks, 
and in others that may come to the mind of the reader. In this respect 
our national politics have sunk to the level of international politics 
which are essentially amoral on many issues. The absence of appropri- 
ate motivating conflicts is thus a dysthenic phenomenon that points 
ultimately to upheaval where upheaval could be avoided. The evil 
effects of this sort of inconsistency upon those who would benefit from 


; age! Shaw and H. D. McKay, Delinguency Areas, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
yress 29). 
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these planks is very disorganizing for they are devised (conspired?) 
and adopted to secure the votes of minorities or other segments of the 
population. When they are cynically repudiated “as molasses to catch 
flies,” the repudiation does nothing constructive for minority morale.* 

Shoddy treatment as well as overt oppression tends to produce in 


the oppressed self-hate and hate for the oppressor to a greater extent — 


than is usually realized." Shoddy treatment and oppression mean very 
different things to oppressor and oppressed. They leak in an aura of dim 
awareness through the egocentric behavior of the oppressor in shades 
and nuances readily detectable by the oppressed who covers his 
wounded feelings with silence or deceptive reactions. One must eat! 
Such events are accepted rather complacently until they show signs 
of malignancy. 

Parenthetically, until now at least, the American conscience, sus- 
tained by other determinants, has piloted with increasing tempo sur- 
gical revolts whether the offending agency has been slavery, bucca- 
neering monopoly, or the excesses of the “money changers.” We may 
expect it to lead the way again. Already in 1952 there are signs of 
revolt against widespread political duplicity, witch-hunting, and the 
creeping American version of the “big-lie’” technique. We shall soon 
know whether the American conscience will emotionally recharge its 
conflicts and impel us to socio-political reform. 

On the broader social front intellectual conflicts are less dynamic 
than in the political arena. The American conscience is disturbingly 
dormant with reference to its minorities where color is involved. There 
is still widespread approval of discrimination based solely on skin 
color. One may refuse shelter in the inn and turn a hungry wayfarer 
away because of skin pigmentation. No matter how great the need 
or the competence of the applicant, he may not find employment if 
it is known that his nth grandparent had a trace of African blood. We 
are told that these things occur not alone in Southern United States, 


*Since this article was written Walter Lippman, Dayton Daily News, March 17, 
1952, commented as follows: “ .. . that the disunion and distrust in American politics 
are becoming insufferable, and that the very life of the republic is in jeopardy because 
of them. It is impossible—and event are showing it to be impossible—for this country 
to defend its vital interests and to meet its huge responsibilities in the face of the 
mounting partisan and factional warfare. That warfare stops at nothing, at no principle 
of justice, at no measure of the true public need, at nothing in its ruthless, blatant, 
cruel, dishonest, and destructive fury.” 
*Abraham Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression, (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1951), pp. 339-387. ™ . ™ 
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but in states of the Union whose citizens wear the exterior of more 
enlightened conscience and devotion to the Christian ethic. 

All too frequently Caucasian Americans in dealing with the race 
issue ignore the promptings of democracy and brotherhood and this 
with little feeling of conflict. By and large, the emotional aspect of 
the conflict that should well up and make for sane solution simply 
is not there in force. Conscience sleeps. The conflict is intellectual 
and one of the surreptitious functions of the intellect is to invent ex- 
cuses for ignoring motivated conflicts. Hence cliches such as, “You 
can’t legislate morality”; You cannot change human nature”; and 
“Stateways cannot change folkways.” These belong among the gen- 
eralizations that are probably accepted because they affirm cherished 
prejudices. No right-thinking person in this country goes in for thought 
control by law. The law is concerned with overt actions of men. No 
law has ever removed homicidal tendencies, but it has restrained their 
expression. We may not remove prejudices by law, but we can pro- 
hibit their expression in areas deemed essential to the state. Inhibi- 
tions are learned and reflect themselves in thinking. Unexpressed 
prejudice may be expected sooner or later to become weak. Prejudice 
thus is no more exempt from legal regulations than any other innate 
or acquired tendency. 

In International Relations. The break between pretension and 
practice has an even more tragic implication when it comes to inter- 
national affairs. We are now, to say the least, in the midst of a very 
delicate situation in the clash between the authoritarian and the demo- 
cratic states. The world is roughly, but only roughly, divided into two 
ideological camps. Very few would deny that action radiating from 
a position of strength is desirable and even indispensable in present- 
day international affairs. But many of us sense that this is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition even when we include Point Four as 
one of the radiating influences. Economic and military strength are 
little more than substantial bases from which to launch conquests of 
men’s hearts and minds. It is the necessary conquest in which we are 
weakest, and presents the most vulnerable front on which our ene- 
mies can attack with Mephistophelian cunning. 


We Americans, of whatever origin, are immersed in a world popu- 
lation two-thirds colored. In the struggle against racial discrimina- 
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tion the second most potent white nation of the world is allied, or 
pretends to be allied, with the colored peoples of the world. Our 
national inconsistency between profession and practice tends to immo- 
bilize the Voice of America because it gives out a hollow ring to its 
listeners. America is intellectually acquainted with all this and more, 
but the feeling drive is al sent. 

Incidentally, the intellectual conflict over the population-food prob- 
lems of nations offers a homework assignment in human relations. 
Before me on my desk is a little book by one of the best minds of the 
present century.’ The author urges birth control for India and is very 
satisfied that Premier Nehru recognizes and is doing something about 
India’s overpopulation. India averages about 300 persons per square 
mile, Italy, about 400, Britain, 530, and Belgium, 750. One senses 
little concern for increased birth control in Britain and Belgium, though 
I seem to remember some such admonition to Italy some years back. 
Why? 

Fortunately, the American conscience, though sluggish at times, 
may be counted upon to move steadily in the right direction. Ameri- 
can history teaches this or it teaches nothing. Even now we can be 
assured that crude forms of discrimination are practiced and advocated 
openly by a crusading minority, and this minority has its back to the 
wall. It struggles to hold its own. The courts and the executive 
branches of the government are leading the way toward lasting amelio- 
ration. It seems highly improbable that the legislative branch can 
continue its negative role. But time is of the essence. After pointing 
to the Alien Land Law passed by California in 1913 as a potent link 
in the chain of events leading to the attack on Pearl Harbor, Carr 
says: 
As a nation in a troubled world we cannot wait for our slowest 
state or our most backward community to put its house in order 
and see to it that all freedoms are guaranteed to all its people. 
As we compete with communism for the friendship of colored 
les throughout the world—and we need here to remember 
that two-thirds of the world’s population is colored—we must be 
prepared to show them that American democracy involves no 


discrimination against colored le; that we do not satel 
a second-class citizenship for maintain 


"Bertrand Russell, New Hopes for a Changing World, (New York: Simon and 


Schuster, 1951, pp. 35-49. 
*Robert K. Carr, “Progress in Civil Rights,” Civil Liberties Under Attack, H. S. 


Commager et al., (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1951), pp. 36. 
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We have attempted to isolate operationally intellectual conflicts 
as a potent fact in human relations not because they energize their 
host but because of the responses they provoke in others. They are 
neither good nor bad in themselves. They are essentially emotionally 
neutral. They run like a thread through manners, customs, business, 
national, and international affairs. Their goodness or badness is evalu- 
ated in terms of the operational effects socially. They may endanger 
a nation or an empire, to be sure, but they may also undermine the 
character and other desirable personality traits of the individual. 


Remedies. What can or ought to be done about the socially offend- 
ing intellectual conflicts? How can the things that ought to be done 
be accomplished? It would be presumptuous, if not foolhardy, for any 
one to posit the answers. But several suggestions seem appropriate. 

1. We need to recharge the intellectual conflicts with positive 
feeling tones. The antisocial forces lean heavily upon irrational emo- 
tions induced by herd glamor and mental exclusions of correctives. 
The socially myopic slanting of regimentation under Fascist and Nazi 
regimes, and the demagogic arousal of the Ku Klux Klan in this coun- 
try illustrate the contagion of emotions on the perverse side. It would 
seem gratuitous to assume that the hostility gradient is necessarily 
more potent than the love gradient. No one who witnessed the flood 
of good will and voluntary community services during World War 
II can fail to suspect that the difference flowing from hostility and 
love lies in different skills in manipulating situations. The advocates 
of perversity create crises for their purposes; for their followers must 
feel endangered by some fancied, on-rushing, but preventable event. 
The ameliorists find it very difficult to manipulate real crises in the 


interest of socially desirable and acceptable causes. Can we find the 


answers and find them in good time? Do we search diligently enough 
for them? 

2. Next in effectiveness to acting out a motivation concretely is 
the talking it out on a noncompetitive small-group relation. The 
Group Dynamics Movement in diverse forms, then, may be counted 
upon to produce good results in recharging intellectual conflicts. 

3. One may with profit discipline himself to think and talk about 
current aspects of the social order which obviously seem important 
to others and which by planned inventory one finds neglected in both 
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his private thinking and shared talking. He may well suspect that 
there is incomplete, nonrational exclusion or repression of the things 
he avoids. 

4. We Americans may find it very advantageous individually 
and nationally to bring our egos under reasonable control. We tend 
to talk intemperately about our incomparable power and resource- 
fulness, our inescapable leadership, and our wealth. Intellectually we 
know this to be inept, but let it pass without disapproval. After all, 
our wisdom and wealth are limited and sometimes the gods strike 
with madness those whom they mark for self-destruction. 

5. Reward is the most effective reinforcing reagent in learning. 
All of us in our individual spheres deal out approvals and disapprovals 
with varying degrees of overtness. We can withhold or bestow ap- 
proval, or be indifferent to conduct offensive to our fellows at home 
or abroad, and often without divisive results. Rewards or mild pun- 
ishment may serve as alarm clocks to dormant intellectual conflicts. 
Why not use our powers of social control in good causes? 

6. The greatest overt deterrent to advance in good human relations 
in this country, in a most critical area, is the “cloture rule” which 
protects the filibuster in the Senate of the United States and the ‘‘com- 
mittee system’’ in the Congress as it operates. These permit a small 
group of persons to contravene the will of the American people. That 
the legislative branches of the federal government can exercise such 
powers constitutes one of the grave oversights of the makers of our 
federal constitution. It can well be hoped that in time this fault will 
be corrected. This suppression of the expressed will of the people 
occurs year after year in a cynical climate with little disturbance to 
the voters. 

7. The areas of human relations relatively inaccessible to direct 
attack may be overcome by indirect approaches. Just as the general 
toning up of the human system may overcome local defects or dis- 
orders, so the toning up of human relations on a broad front may 
eliminate smaller noxious areas. It is the strategy of utilizing the field 
effect of the whole to deal with the inaccessible part. 


Howard Hale Long is Dean at Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
For a number of years he served as director of educational research in the 
public schools of Washington, D. C. 
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Recapturing a Sense of Value 
WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Confusion, resulting from the disharmonies that characterize con- 
temporary social life, challenges us to think clearly. Today one finds 
himself enmeshed in a network of influences which tend to pressure 
him into action. Under this condition, the problem of determining 
what is of value looms with importance. Living is a valuing process. 
The sense of value motivates man. He makes his choices as to the 
places he frequents, as to the associates he selects, as to ideas and 
thoughts which motivate him, all in terms of value. There are values 
which are adequate for satisfactory contemporary living and there are 
values which are not adequate. What, then, are the criteria for value? 
In answering this question, consideration should be given to the prag- 
matic approach to adequate criteria. Care should be exercised to see 
that the ends sought have relevance to contemporary living. The 
pragmatic approach is commonly spelled out in terms of utility and 
desirability. But are mere usefulness and desirability adequate cri- 
teria for determining what is of value in an age like this? 

We live in an age which is no longer agricultural; but an age of 
industry and technology; our climate is essentially economic. Our 
thinking, by and large, is in terms of things, goods and services. 
Thus value comes to mean utility and economic worth; and value takes 
on the attributes of immediacy and self-gratification because of the felt 
need for food, shelter and clothing. We are the products of an eco- 
nomic climate whose influences have been incorporated into our social 
being. 

But moral responsibility, freedom of action, the quality of indi- 
vidual effort and operation make a strong bid for consideration. We 
have attitudes to deal with, we must reckon with “conscience” and we 
have appreciations to satisfy. After we have gone all the way with 
the utilitarian, there remains an unsatisfied longing of the “inner 
man.” In the end adequate criteria of value seem to be more than 
utility and desirability. Value is resident in excellence and intrinsic 
worth not in what may be termed “pragmatic utilitarianism.” 

Since the beginning of the mid-nineteenth century, there have 
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been many innovations conditioning man’s sense of value. They have 
appeared in a subtle manner sometimes precipitating social and moral 
crises. They have produced an insensitiveness to value in terms of 
excellence and intrinsic worth. The feverishness and zeal with which 
these innovations have been espoused have given to them the proper- 
ties of a religion. To them men have made commitments and pledged 
devotion. The framework upon which two of these innovations rest 
is expressed in the theories of Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud. Marx’s 
theories of materialism and Freud's self-interest theories have 
strongly influenced our concept of value in contemporary life. 
When Karl Marx issued the Communist Manifesto in 1848, followed 
by das Kapital in 1867, he brought to focus an ideology which pro- 
posed a classless society in contradistinction to anything theretofore 
in existence. This ideology had from its beginning and still has an 
appeal for masses of the poor, destitute and “have nots.” It can be 
clearly seen how and why-these masses would prove impressionable to 
this ideology especially when the ruthlessness and servility embodied 
therein are disguised. On the surface it promises to leave no desire 
unsatisfied. From the beginning however, it has made no claim to 
the espousal of values in terms of excellence and intrinsic worth. On 
the contrary it claimed a dialectic materialism. Marx was interested 
in the economic welfare of those about him. He organized the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association in Germany in 1862 for the 
expressed purpose of enhancing their economic status. Marxism im- 
plies that man shall live by bread alone and that by distributing the 
abundance of things among men, life will rise to its highest level of 
happiness. According to this ideology, great and adequate value re- 
sides in things and property. Therefore, with all men possessing, all 
men will experience happiness. Without doubt happiness is an end 
to be desired. But disillusionment, not happiness, results when inade- 
quate values are served in the pursuit of desirable ends. 

Marxism is still having a profound influence upon our current sense 
of value. Because of its widespread subtle influence social behavior mo- 
tivated by a sense of human welfare becomes the exception rather than 
the general rule. To come into possession of things is the vogue. This 
is all too often at the expense of integrity, excellence and intrinsic 
worth. Marxism gives credence to this fashicn without concern for the 
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result. It delimits development of individual potentiality—the indi- 
vidual rather becoming a cog in the machinery of economic material- 
ism. It stands, therefore, inadequate as a guide to conduct which meets 
the problematic needs and demands of our present age. It is highly 


questionable whether any philosophy or ideology which offers things — 


or mere distribution of goods and services, can atone for the ills of 
the world. Man will not find life completely satisfying in the economic 
alone and man’s life does not consist in the equal distribution of 
goods and services. Marxism, currently espoused in communism, Stal- 
inism, and in a diversity of distorted democratic innovations must be 
recognized however, as having a powerful influence in conditioning 
the current sense of value. It is invasive. Irrespective of its declara- 
tion, it somehow communicates to the “have nots,” suppressed and 
frustrated in our midst, that which has the appearance of value. It 
carries with it a tremendous appeal to the sense of immediacy, not- 
withstanding its lack of emphasis upon value in terms of excellence 
and intrinsic worth. 

This ideology of economic materialism has appeal for youth who 
have not critically evaluated it. A group of teen-agers were asked to 
consider the following statement and make a reply: 


You have come to know many persons. You have read about - 
sons in history, literature, in music and from other sources. You 
have been associated with many persons. 

Give the name or names of the person or persons whom you most 
desire to be like ten (10) years from now. 


What traits or characteristics or abilities does the person or per- 
sons possess which you admire most? 


Out of a group of approximately two hundred, two listed the name 
of Karl Marx, one of whom made the following statements in sup- 
port of his choice: 


“One of his many good points was that even in the times he was 
living he had hope and courage enough to plan for a better tomor- 
row. 

“He was above all a great thinker and humanitarian with a deep 
love for people, who like himself were poor. 

“He is my ideal of what a great man should be. 

“I can only go, on what I have read about him and what he him- 
self has written. From my reading, I have learned that he was a 
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lover of “right.” He did not believe in the suppression of the 
masses. He stated clearly in his book, Das Kapital, that he thought 
the riches of a nation or a country belong to the people, working 
a He did not believe in slavery in any form, mental or phy- 


“He believed that all men are born free and equal regardless of 
race, creed or color. 

“He didn’t approve of the rich holding all the land while the 
masses died for lack of space in which to live and raise food. 


“All this to me are the signs of a great and truly noble man, who 
in his day did as much as possible and as much as he was able to do 
without the least concern for himself.” 


The above is the reaction of a teen-ager towards Marxism. Among 
the other replies were the names of prominent lawyers, doctors, 
tradesmen and John D. Rockefeller. In most instances the ability to 
accumulate material wealth was cited as a most admirable trait. 

Another concept which conditions the current sense of value is to 
be found in Sigmund Freud’s theories of self-interest. Like Marxism 
in its influence, Freudianism is having a profound effect upon cur- 
rent thought and behavior. Freud proposed that there are two funda- 
mental instincts: the sexual and self-preservation. He proposed also 
that the Super-ego (the repository of moral ideas) is in continual con- 
flict with the Id (the primitive nature) and that this conflict is re- 
solved only by the Ego (the rational self). From his theories spring 
the current tenet that all of man’s actions are fraught with self-interest. 
Carrying his view to the extreme has given to us not only a climate 
of suspicion and distrust about the motives of men, but also there has 
developed a strong inclination towards self-indulgence and rebellion 
against self-discipline. For many Freud’s proposed theories mean a 
responding to native appetites, impulses and urges. Why not follow 
nature and exercise the right to free self-expression? The record does 
not show that Freud ever made an effort to verify his theories by 
scientific experiment. In as much as his theories have no scientific 
basis, those who attempt implementation of Freud's ideology are liable 
to self-destruction. Overemphasis of any self-interest concept shuts 
out the sense of excellence and worth. Excellence and worth are to 
be found outside of the “libido.” The highest values are not resident 
in the isolated self. Man’s attempt to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps has proven futile. 

So far I have thought in terms of materialism and self-interest as 
concepts of human living inadequate to the demands of the present 
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age. Their influence upon contemporary life must be dealt with, how- 
ever. How to live under the shadow of materialism and self-interest 
and not be conditioned thereby poses no commonplace problem. On 
the contrary, living under such influence offers a vital challenge to the 
continuous valuing process. To say the least, this points up the ne- 
cessity for the use of the scientific approach in making value-judg- 


ments; and recourse to the scientific attitude and method in dealing _ 


with social phenomena. Emotional and illogical thinking often causes 
one to accept new ideas without discrimination as to their value. Hasty 
action results from failure to analyze objectively specific situations 
and data as they really exist. Many have accepted the materialistic 
and self-interest approach in pursuing value without testing their ac- 
ceptance by either the scientific attitude or the scientfic method. As 
applied to social phenomena, the scientific method presupposes truth- 
seeking. This imposes upon every man the obligation to make con- 
crete use of the scientific attitude and the scientific method in meet- 
ing the exigencies involved in living. Becoming scientific in dealing 
with social phenomena requires more than feeling or mere sense per- 
ception. The scientific approach involves a reliance upon the higher 
nerve centers of the brain—the thinking process. This process often 
delays giving assent to propaganda, repels indoctrination, and rejects 
the status quo. The thinking process reaches out far beyond what is 
desirable and useful in an endeavor to secure reliable data for greater 
thought and action and as a test of excellence and worth. The result 
is a value-judgment. 

But this contemporary generation tends to bypass the thinking 
process. We have become the victims of a disordered state of mind 
induced by “gag rules,” “red herring scares” and other repressing 
artifices. As a result value-judgments are overlooked in our quest for 
security. Under the stress of repressive artifices, security is sought in 
apathy, indifference and compromise. Under threats and intimidations 
where is he to be found who will resist superficial attractions for that 
which is of greater value? Or who will stand up under the threat of 
personal and social loss rather than succumb to less than excellence? 

Realizing the need for recapturing an adequate sense of value, a 
conference on the place of values in human living was held recently at 
which teachers from 30 colleges were in attendance. The theme for 
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the conference was: Ways and Means of Stressing Values on the Col- 
lege Campus. Many disciplines were represented among the partici- 
pants—economics, psychology, political science, chemistry, sociology, 
philosophy, religion, English, history, education, languages, physics, 
geography, geology, and library science. Out of one of the discus- 
sion-group meetings came the following summary of group thinking: 
What are the ways of stressing and developing values for human living on 

a college campus? 

a. Maintenance of the proper kind of environmental situation. 
Whether college life should be organized as a sort of ideal 
— or as a society with real-life situations is an issue to be 
considered. 

b. Courses in philosophy and religious thought, especially those 
which force the student to examine and test his own code of 
values. 

c. Use of the dilemma approach as a teaching technique which 
emphasizes value-judgments. Bringing into conflict conventional 
a on commonplace problems stimulates thinking in terms 
of values. 


d. Statements of personal values on the part of the professor, with 
constant emphasis on the continuing nature of the search for and 
testing of values. 

e. Stimulation and development to campus leadership of ‘‘rebel 
students,” and of students with strong convictions, conventional, 
unconventional, religious and otherwise. Such students can be 
very important in fraternities and campus societies. 

f. yp crea of mature, value-conscious students as counselors 
in dormitories. 

g- Development of discussion groups, both in and out of the class- 
room. crossfire of discussion forces the es to de- 
velop and defend a consistent and reasonable set of values. 


h. Encouraging students to seek and make a personal religious com- 
mitment, and creating in the campus environment a situation 
wherein advice and guidance to this end are readily available. 

Upon the contemporary scene, therefore, we discover a diversity of 
motivating influences to be evaluated. On the one hand we have utility, 
desirability, self- interest and self-gratification as criteria; on the other 
hand we are called to reckon with personal integrity, moral responsi- 
bility, excellence and intrinsic worth. The dilemma into which we are 
cast cannot be dissolved by growing hysterical or by counterpropa- 
gandizing or enunciating platitudes. If these were sufficient to resolve 
our dilemma, our current state of affairs would have been utopian 
long ago and there would be little need for giving emphasis to re- 
capturing a sense of value adequate for this age. In truth, we have 
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resorted to hysteria, propaganda and platitudes for centuries while the 
sense of value in terms of excellence and intrinsic worth remains fleet- 
ing. How then can we come closer to excellence and intrinsic worth 
as criteria for behavior in the contemporary social confusion? 

As an answer to this question, I offer no apology in suggesting 
Palestinian Christianity, the way of life embodied ia the teachings of 
Jesus. His teachings and precepts have value for all ages—value in 
terms of adequate criteria-integrity, moral responsibility, excellence and 
intrinsic worth. In the Sermon on the Mount, which has been labeled 
The Christian Manifesto, value is pointed up as residing in other than 
the utilitarian. However impractical the tenets of this message may 
seem to some the sense of value stressed is indisputably superb and 
has relevance not only for contemporary life but for the ages to come. 
Few if any question the truth embodied in the teachings of Jesus. 
However, many question the practicability. A Jewish scholar has de- 
scribed the Sermon on the Mount as “‘one of the most wonderful col- 
lections of ethical teachings in the world.” This Christian Manifesto 
points up value as resident not in bread alone, nor in the abundance 
of things possessed; not in self-gratification, nor in self-assertiveness 
but in eternal verities expressed in spiritual attitudes, self-renuncia- 
tion and social consciousness. I would make clear my allusion to 
Palestinian Christianity as that which is vastly different in quality from 
the dogmas and postulates which came out of the early church coun- 
cils and the successive religious periods. Therefore, back to Pales- 
tinian Christianity—there to examine the Christian Manifesto as a 
trustworthy source of a sense of value adequate for contemporary social 
living. 


William H. Barnes is Director of Religious Activities at Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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Some Sociological Aspects of Human Relations 
JOHN C. ALSTON 


Practically all sociological inquiry seems to be concerned with illu- 
minating the structure and functioning of human relationships in 
different cultures. By “human relations” we refer to interaction of all 
sorts among men, whether such relations exist between individual 
and individual, between individual and group or between group and 
group. Although the sociologist is primarily interested in human re- 
lations where the group is concerned, individuals make up the group 
so the character of individual interaction is, to say the least, a factor 
in the dynamics of group behavior. A knowledge of how individual 
behavior develops assists in clarifying the functioning of human rela- 
tions and, to a limited extent, predicts how the individual is likely 
to relate to others singly or in groups. 

Whether one is characterized by ability to ‘relate well” to others 
or inability to do so depends in large measure on what happened to 
him from birth to the present. The social relations which one human 
being may have with another might be co-operative or antagonistic or 
anywhere on the continuum between the polarities. A person, for 
example, who has been treated kindly and with sympathetic under- 
standing during his early ycars; who from the start of life was made 
physically comfortable, happy, and who had a chance to express himself 
without too many unnecessary frustrations, is likely to find that his 
human relations are more co-operative and more satisfying than those 
of the person who has been neglected and abused. 

The incompleteness of scientific knowledge regarding the relations 
between society and personality complicates our job of improving hu- 
man relations. Human behavior is simultaneously influenced by and in 
continuous interaction with the environment. It is generally concluded 
that behavior is determined both by stimuli from the external organi- 
zation of the social environment and from the internal organization 
of the individual. The latter, constitution, sets limits to behavior pos- 
sibilities; the former, social experience, conditions and to a large extent 
determines behavior. The development of behavior is influenced by 
biological make-up at birth and by the various components of the so- 
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cial environment since birth. Behavior, therefore, or more generally 
social behavior is bio-psycho-social. 

From the point of view of sociology human relationships comprise 
in all cultures interaction characterized by either co-operation, competi- 
tion or conflict. In sociological research, group conflicts have been 
given more attention than co-operation or competition. Much socio- 
logical study has been made of race conflicts, majority and minority 
group conflicts, conflicts between such groups living in a community 
as Jew-Gentile-Catholic, urban-rural, and upper-middle-lower classes. 

The fundamental feature of a social group is two or more persons 
in contact either directly or indirectly. Contact in the sociological sense 
means that the individuals are in a position to stimulate each other 
and to respond to each other’s stimuli meaningfully, or are in a posi- 
tion to respond meaningfully to a common stimulus. The result is social 
interaction or human social relations of one type or another. A large 
number of persons not otherwise social can often be transformed at 
least into a temporary or ephemeral group, like a crowd, by presenting 
a strong stimulus or situation to which all respond with some similarity. 
The occupants of a bus, railway or airline depot waiting room, for 
example, cannot usually be considered a social group, because they 
are not in social contact. This situation is not considered as within the 
area of human relations from the sociological point of view. But when 
the loud speaker blares forth a departure time they are welded mo- 
mentarily into a crowd, most responding in terms of getting desired 
information, rather than in terms of the meaning conveyed by the 
voice. 

Co-operation characterizes the interaction of many groups. Co-ope- 
ration is one of the main factors Charles H. Cooley was emphasizing 
in his concept of the primary group. He states: 


By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to- 
face association and co-operation. They are primary in several 
senses, but chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the 
social nature and ideals of the individual. The result of intimate 
association, psychologically, is a certain fusion of individualities 
in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many purposes at 
least, is a common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is 
a ‘we’; it involves a sort of sympathy and mutual identification for 
which ‘we’ is the natural expression. It is not to be supposed that 
the unity of the primary group is one of merely harmony and love. 
It is always a differentiated and usually a competitive unity, ad- 
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mitting a self-assertion and various a passions; but 
these passions are socialized by sympathy, and come, or tend to 
come under the discipline of a common spirit.’ 


Cooley designated the family, the play group of children, and the 
neighborhood or community as the most significant primary groups. 
The important thing about primary group relations is the relative co- 
operation brought about by the intimacy of the contacts and interactions. 
Although face-to-face contacts strongly stimulate intimacy, as Faris 
has pointed out, they are not absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of primary groups. The various members of a family might be located 
in various cities from New York to California but it is still a primary 
group despite the loss of face-to-face contacts. On the other hand, one 
may have continued face-to-face relations with an individual or group 
he hates or merely tolerates. 

The two types of groups between which conflicts are characteristic 
are the “in-group” and the “out-group.” In the words of William 
Graham Sumner, who first described this group distinction: 


Thus a differentiation arises between ourselves, the we-group, or in- 
group, and everybody else, or the others-groups, out-groups. The 
insiders in a we-group are in a relation of peace, order, law, gov- 
ernment, and industry, to each other. Their relation to all outsiders, 
or others-groups, is one of war and plunder, except so far as agree- 
ment have modified it.’ 


Although Sumner overemphasized the conflict relations between 
in-and-out groups, the subjective attitude to which he referred is ac- 
cepted by sociologists and easily verified. Examples of attitudes to- 
ward out-groups are very numerous and quite familiar. During the 
time of war the enemy has been referred to as “the blood-soaked crimi- 
nals destroying civilization.” During the strike the labor unions may 
be referred to by the employer’s group as “drunken spendthrifts’’ al- 
though the employer has not previously been interested in the drink- 
ing or financial habits of the employees. The foreign born residents 
in the next block may be frequently insulted and referred to by un- 
complimentary names. The Negro who attempts to move into an all 
white neighborhood may find his home bombed; the Jew may be 
refused admittance tc the medical school; the upper-income group liv- 


*Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923). 


p. 324. 
*William G. Sumner, Folkways, (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1906), p. 12. 
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ing on the hill may be referred to as “hinkties” by the lower-income 
neighbors across the track. 

The distinction between in-group and out-group is particularly 
useful to the sociologist in understanding human relations. It focuses 
upon both the co-operation and competition situations within the in- 
group and between the two types of groups during times of peace, 
and also upon the conflict situations between the groups. 

The relationship between the two groups is frequently expressed 
in terms of social distance. Social distance between groups may be so 
great as to completely prevent contact although the physical distance 
may be very slight. The family next door may be just as much of an 
out-group as a foreign nation with which relations are strained. 

Emory S. Bogardus has contributed to our knowledge of human 
relations by constructing a social distance scale which he ised to meas- 
ure the reactions of an in-group (native-born white Americans prin- 
cipally of North European descent) to out-groups (various t2c.al and 
ethnic groups). The testees were requested to indicate io what rela- 
tionships they were willing to admit representative members of each 
group listed. The results shown in the accompanying table arranges the 
groups in numerical order from those with the least social distance at 
the top of the list to those with the greatest social distance at the 
bottom. Social distance is greatest for such out-groups as Negroes, 
Turks, Chinese, and Hindus, and least for those that come from the 
same general geographical area. 

Social distance, and thus strained human relations, is increased by 
ethnocentrism. Ethnocentrism is an almost universal aspect of the idea 
that the in-group or the group to which “we belong” is superior to all 
other groups, that it is the center around which all else revolves. It 
is an expression of a pride of belonging or group solidarity combined 
with an antagonism toward out or other groups. The pseudoscientific 
teachings of the Nazi government of Germany illustrate extremes of 
ethnocentrism. 


The Nordic man grows tall and slender. He has, according to our 
discoveries, limbs which are large in proportion to the body. That 
suits our sense of beauty... . Now what distinguished the Nordic 
race from all others? It is uncommonly gifted mentally. It is 
outstanding for truthfulness and energy. Nordic men for the most 
part possess, even in regard to themselves, a great power of judg- 
ment. They incline to be taciturn and cautious. They feel in- 
stantly that too loud talking is undignified. They are persistent 
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Reactions of 1725 Americans to 40 Different Races } 


by Percentages* | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
= § 
Regarding Races Listed below § = E | 
ef 22 £2 28 BE 
English 93.7 96.7 97.3 95.4 95.9 7 0. 
Americans (native white) 90.1 92.4 92.6 92.4 90.5 1.2 0. 
Canadians 86.9 93.4 96.1 95.6 96.1 By a | 
Scotch 78.1 89.1 91.3 92.8 93.3 1.7 0. 
Scotch-Irish 72.6 81.7 88. 89.4 92. 16.7 4 | 
Irish 70. 83.4 86.1 89.8 91.4 4. a 
French 67.8 854 881 904 92.7 3.8 8 | 
Welsh 60.8 72.3 80. 81.4 86. 5.4 3 
Germans 54.1 67. 78.7 82.6 87.2 6.7 3.1 
French-Canadians 49.7 66.4 76.4 79.3 87. 44 8 
Swedes 45.3 62.1 75.6 78. 86.3 5.4 1. 
Dutch 44.2 54.7 73.2 76.7 86.1 2.4 3 | 
Norwegians 41. 56. 65.1 72. 80.3 8. 3 | 
Danes 35. 52.2 65.5 71.4 80.1 4.5 9 
Spaniards 27.6 49.8 55.1 58. 81.6 8.4 A 
Finns 16.1 27.4 36.1 50.5 61.2 12.8 2.8 
Russians 15.8 27.7 31. 45.3 56.1 22.1 8. 
Italians 15.4 25.7 34.7 54.7 71.3 14.5 4.8 
Portuguese 11. 22. 283 478 57.7 ~~ 19. 3.3 
Poles 11. 11.6 28.3 44.3 58.3 19.7 4.7 
Hungarians 10.1 17.5 25.8 43. 70.7 20.3 7. 
Roumanians £.8 19.3 23.8 38.3 51.6 22 4.6 
Armenians &.5 14.8 27.8 46.2 58.1 37:7 5.0 
Czecho-Slovaks 8.2 16.4 21.1 36. 47.4 26 9.5 i 
Indians 8.1 27.9 33.4 54.3 83 7.7 1.6 
Jews, German 7.8 2.1 25.5 39.8 53.5 25.3 13.8 
Bulgarians 6.9 14.6 16.4 19.7 43.1 21.9 7.0 
Jews, Russian 6.1 18 15.7 30.1 45.3 22.7 13.4 
Greeks 5.9 17.7 18 35.2 53.2 23.3 11.3 
Syrians 4.3 13.8 18 31. 41.1 21.4 9. 
Serbo-Croatians 4.3 10.4 12. 10.3 30.4 18.6 8. 
Mexicans 2.8 11.5 12.3 77.1 46.1 30.8 15.1 
Japanese 23 27.3 29.3 38.8 2.5 
Filipinos 1.6 15.2 19.5 36.7 52.1 28.5 3.5 | 
Negroes 1.4 9.1 11.8 38.7 57.3 17.6 12.7 
Turks 1.4 10. 11.7 19. 25.3 41.8 23.4 
Chinese 1.1 11.8 15.9 27.0 27.3 45.2 22.4 
Mulattoes 1.1 9.6 10.6 32. 47.4 22.7 16.8 
Korean 1.1 10.8 11.8 20.1 27.3 34.3 13.8 
Hindus 1.1 68 13. 21.4 23.7 «47.1 


‘Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race Astitudes, (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1928), p. 25. 
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and stick to a purpose when once they set themselves to it. Their 
energy is displayed not only in warfare but also in technology and 
in scientific research. They are disposed to leadership by nature." 


Such an attitude sets the pattern for relations with other groups. 

Some sociological aspects of human relations in addition to the 
co-operation, competition and conflict of individuals and groups are the 
processes of accommodation and assimilation. Accommodation is the 
term used by sociologists to describe the adjustment of hostile indi- 
viduals or groups. When radically different cultural and ethnic groups 
come into immediate contact with one another, conflict situations are 
very likely to occur. The process by which such differences are resolved 
is the essence of accommodation. Accommodation, therefore, is con- 
ceived of as a conscious organization of social relationships designed 
to reduce conflict, control competition, and establish working agree- 
ments that will assist different personality types, groups and cultures 
to carry on their activities amicably. Assimilation has been achieved in 
groups whose relations are relatively positive as a result of accommo- 
dation. 

Ther: are many organizations in this country devoted primarily to 
the purpose of improving human relations through the application of 
sociological theories and principles. Typical of such organizations are 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, and the National 
Urban League. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews is an organization 
whose structure is characterized by several commissions each using 
its own particular methods in the promotion of better human rela- 
tions primarily between Jews and other religious groups. The Com- 
mission on Educational Organization is one of the larger of the sev- 
eral commissions of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
At a meeting in January, 1948, the Commission voted the following 
statement of policy: 


The Commission on Educational Organization believes that it 
must in its function, as the educational arm of a great national or- 
ganization, concern itself with any problems having to do with the 
improvement of intergroup understanding and relations. It rec- 
ognizes, also, that any effective human relations program must adapt 
itself to the thinking and social pattern of a particular local situ- 
ation. 


*Harwood L. Childs, Translator, The Nazi Primer, (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938.) 
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One of the outstanding contributions of the Commission towards 
improving human relations has been the experimental projects designed 
to evaluate various types of activities that might influence individuals 
in their attitudes toward others. One project was aimed primarily at 
the elementary and secondary school levels; the other, at the level of 
teacher education. Under the directorship of Lloyd Allen Cook, an ex- 
perimental program in teacher education for the betterment of human 
relations has been carried on in selected colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The results of this experiment have been pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education in the text, — Pro- 
grams in Intergroup Relations. 

The National Urban League, with its more than fifty local bes 
goes about the job of improving human relations by working for 
better Negro-white relations, particularly in industry, and by assisting 
in raising the standard of living of the Negro population in various 
urban areas. 

Several years ago Charles S. Johnson identified 75 national organi- 
zations which were attempting to deal specifically with problems of 
intergroup relations. Thirteen of them were primarily concerned with 
the problems of Negroes or Negro-white relations, 5 with the problem 
of foreign born, 4 with persons of Oriental descent, 1 with American 
Indians, 2 with Latin Americans, 7 with Jewish problems, 8 with gen- 
eral problems of interracial, intercultural, and interfaith relations, 7 
with the effective functioning of democracy, 7 with youth and recrea- 
tion, 5 with labor, 2 with civil liberties, 7 with education in schools 
and institutions, 3 with adult education, and 1 each with art, housing, 
veterans and with conditions in agriculture. 

This classification according to major interest, which Johnson makes 
of the 75 organizations which are attempting to deal with problems 
of intergroup relations on 2 national basis, indicates a few of the 
areas with which practitioners interested in improving human rela- 


tions are concerned. 


John C. Alston is Chairman of the Division of Sociology and Social Admin- 
istration at Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES AND ABSTRACTS 


By CLARA A. HENDERSON 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


This section of the Journal will be 
devoted to a periodic report of research 
studies of significance in the area of 
human relations. At the outset, the 
issues involved in defining the term 
“research” and also in determining 
what are more or less creditable and 
significant contributions to theory and 
practice within the field are recog- 
nized. Whitney’, for example, says, 
“It is probable that, in general, the 
word research connotes something 
rather indefinite, indicative of an indi- 
vidual’s belief that he is taking part 
in the game of questionairing, median- 
ing, or what not, with a degree of 
self-satisfaction based too often on the 
misplaced admiration of his associates 
and mayhap appearance in print...” 

There have been many attempts to 
analyze the characteristics of research 
and to determine which type, if any, 
has first claim to respectability. Is it 
the “pure”; the “fundamental’’; the 
“basic’’; the “‘scientific’? May those 
developing surveys, status studies, pro- 
jects, and the like, lay claim to any 
such respectability for their investi- 
gations ? 

Kettering’ says, “while it needn't, 
research is a high-hat word that scares 
a lot of people.” He furthér believes: 


It is rather simple. Essentially, it is 
nothing but a state of mind—a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change. Re- 
search for practical men, is an effort to do 
things better... The research state of 
pm can apply to anything . . . personal 
affairs or any kind of business, big or lit- 
tle. It is the problem-solving mind as 
contrasted with the let-well-enough-alone 
mind. It is the composer mind, instead 
of the fiddler mind; it is the “tomorrow” 
mind instead of the “yesterday” mind. 


Raths’ says that good research must 
have significance. He observes that 
while it is often difficult to determine 
what is significant, a few areas seem 
clear . . . We want an improvement 
in the way people all over the world 
live; where research shows how to 
improve life it is significant. Living 
together creates many problems, and 
research which helps to solve these 
problems is significant. 

In the area of human relations, in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed up- 
on “‘action research” which Corey* de- 
fines as that “type of research con- 
ducted and designed to help people 
know whether or not what they are 
doing is right.’” Many share his opin- 
ion that the “‘scientific or experimental 
approach to problems is a relatively 
new cultural phenomenon, especially 
as a way of learning about human re- 
lations.” 


Wrightstone* points out three types 


Frederick L. Whitney, Methods in Educational Research, (New York: D. Appleton 


and Company, 1931), p. 4. 


*C. F. Kettering, “More Music Please, Composers!”, The Saturday Evening Post. 


211:32, 1938. 


*Louis E. Raths, “Some Characteristics of Good Research,” Educational Leadership, De- 


cember, 1949, p. 203. 


‘Stephen M. Corey, “Curriculum Development through Action Research,” Educational 


Leadership, December, 1949, p. 147. 
*"Ibid., p. 148. 
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of action research: the survey which 
determines or evaluates what is; the 
diagnostic which seeks to answer the 
question of what is wrong in terms of 
certain accepted criteria; and the ex- 
perimental which initiates and evalu- 
ates changes in terms of what ought to 
be. 

There will be no attempt within the 
Journal of Human Relations to take a 
stand on the issue of what constitutes 
research. Studies and projects which 
may show “how to improve life,” as 
Raths suggests above, will be reported 
to our readers. The major responsibil- 
ity for appraising their worth will rest 
with them. In this section is included: 
I. A summary of a report on the 
viewpoints of a number of sociologists 
in respect to the contribution of re- 
search to sociological theory. II. An 
abstract of a recent investigation in 
human relations at the level of child- 
hood. III. Selected list of doctoral 
studies dealing with problems in hu- 
man relations. 


I. 


Bruce M. Pringle, Contributions 

of Research to Sociological Theo- 

ty, Sociology and Social Research, 

36:3-171, January-February, 1952. 

On the basis of letters of inquiry 
sent to those whom he termed as “‘for- 
ty of the leading sociologists in the 
United States,” Pringle reached the 
following conclusions concerning the 
significance of research studies made 
in the last ten years which these soci- 
ologists felt had contributed to socio- 
logical theory: 

1. The research which the greatest 


number regard as important is in the 
field of methodology. 


2. Two new principles of a demo- 
graphic nature have emerged, but 
there is no agreement on other prin- 
ciples. 


3. There is an indication that impor- 
tant contributions to theory are not 
made immediately by single studies, 
but rather that they evolve over a 
period of years from the results of a 
number studies. 


4. There is an indication that research 
cannot obtain meaningful results 
unless it proceeds on the basis of 
theory. 

In response to one of his two ques- 
tions—‘‘In the last ten years what ex- 
ample of research do you consider to 
have made the greatest contribution in 
suggesting new sociological theory or 
in modifying old theory?’’—Pringle 
received replies in which he classified 
the items of research listed by twenty- 
six of the sociologists. The number 
of examples indicated within each 
classification were: 

Methodological studies, 4; Demog- 
raphy, 4; Small group research (group 
dynamics), 3; Studies of attitudes, 3; 
Social stratification, 3; Cultural change, 
2; Race relations, 1; Sociometrics, 1; 
The family, 1; Mass communications, 
0; Intergroup relations, 0; Ecology, 0. 


II. 


Leonora Carrington Lane. “A 
Study of Social Acceptance in 
Negro Children.’” Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota, 1951. 

In Dr. Lane’s own words, ‘This is 
an exploratory investigation in an at- 
tempt to discover characteristics asso- 
ciated with acceptance in school chil- 
dren and to compile evidences of the 
child's awareness of his status with his 
peers.” She notes that recent studies 


*J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Research-Action Programs for Research Bureaus,” Journal 
of Educational Research, April, 1949, pp. 623-629. 
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of social acceptance in elementary 
school children have pointed out that 
intelligence, scholastic attainment, phy- 
sical features, and health seem to be 
positively associated with acceptance 
but not as closely related as socio-eco- 
nomic level of home, parent socia- 
bility, and the child’s own personal 
qualities. Among school children least 
acceptable to their classmates research- 
ers have found recessive, socially inef- 
fective, and socially uninterested chil- 
dren who have been reported by their 
teachers to be indifferent in application 
to school work and to have incon- 
sistent discipline in the home. Negro 
children have been reported to value 
skin color in judging personal quali- 
ties of their classmates. Sixth grade 
children who rated their classmates on 
an attitude scale and in turn indicated 
the classmates who may have had cer- 
tain attitudes toward them did not 
seem to know when they were ac- 
cepted or when rejected by class- 
mates. No typical pattern of behavior 
had been found to distinguish between 
those who felt accepted by their 
classmates and those who felt rejected. 

Lane's study of social acceptance 
was designed, therefore, to control in- 
telligence and socio-economic level of 
the home as factors, and to explore 
several relationship areas which may 
logically relate to the child’s acceptance 
by his peers and to his awareness of 
this acceptance. Social acceptance was 
described by the investigator as the 
child’s expression of preference for 
classmates to participate with him in 
a series of selected activities. | The 
study was directed specifically to an 
analysis of personality and adjustment 
patterns in the individual child and 


the more subtle aspects of family liv- 
ing and school influences which might 
facilitate or impede acceptance in the 
classroom. 

Within the study it was assumed 
that the nine or ten-year-old child is 
aware of himself as a person interact- 
ing with others; that he is aware of 
the expectations others have of him; 
and that he in turn has expectations 
of others. It was further assumed that 
“belonging,” and being recognized by 
one’s peers are important social needs. 
“What characteristics then, if any,” 
the investigator asks, “distinguish be- 
tween those either entirely overlooked 
or decidedly underchosen when ac- 
ceptance is determined by sociometric 
methods? Do nine and ten-year-old 
children know how they stack up with 
their age-mates?” 

Five hundred thirty-two children en- 
rolled in eight fourth grades and seven 
fifth grades of three all-Negro schools 
in the Midwest made choices of first 
a boy and then a girl in their own 
classrooms for each of the following 
activities: to sit next to; to go on an 
errand with; to come to a party; to be 
a best friend; to play games; to go to 
a show; to lend a favorite comic book; 
and to come to the child’s home and 
tell what went on at school when the 
child was absent. 

The number of choices received by 
a child in the situations proposed above 
constituted his raw score. This was 
translated into an index—the number 
of choices received divided by the 
number possible—that is, the number 
of choosing situations times the num- 
ber of children in the class, minus one, 
since the child was not expected to 
choose himself. 
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Since the population consisted of 
fifteen different classrooms, the classes 
were tested for homogeneity of vari- 
ance. There were nine classrooms in 
which sociometric scores for both boys 
and girls met the test; four in which 
only the boys’ scores did so; and one 
in which girls’ scores alone could be 
considered homogeneous in variance. 
These fourteen classroom groups con- 
tained 173 boys and 141 girls. A ho- 
mogeneity test for the sexes revealed 
significant differences between boys’ 
and girls’ scores, necessitating the pre- 
sentation of separate findings for the 
two sexes. 

Accepted and less-accepted children 
were matched for sex, grade, age with- 
in three months, intelligence within 
ten I.Q. points on the Otis Intelli- 
gence Test, and socio-economic level 
of the home within seven points on 
the Gough Home Index. On the 
basis of the several criteria applied, it 
was possible to select for intensive 
study 41 pairs of children who were 
alike in sex, age, grade-placement, in- 
telligence, and socio-economic level of 
the home, yet materially different in 
their acceptance by peers. The sam- 
ples on which intensive analyses were 
made contained 22 pairs of boys and 
19 pairs of girls. 

To discover distinguishing charac- 
teristics between accepted and less-ac- 
cepted children, comparisons were 
made by means of tests, rating scales, 
and interviews in the following areas: 
personality and adjustment; selected 
factors in social relationships; school 
adjustment; home and family back- 
ground; and awareness of status. A 
number of instruments were devised 
by the investigator; others were scales 
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commercially available. Statistical 
comparisons suitable to the matched- 
pair technique were used. The stand- 
ard error of the difference was com- 
puted directly from the raw scores of 
the matched-pair formula, where N is 
22 pairs of boys and 19 pairs of girls; 
D is the difference between the raw 
scores. Custcmary ratios were calculated 
and the one-percent level of sig- 
nificance selected because of the small 
number of pairs. Results reported in 
this abstract of Lane’s work are con- 
fined, in the main, to those which 
satisfied the one-per cent level of sig- 
nificance. Measures of personality and 
adjustment indicate that accepted chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, were rated 
by their teachers on the Haggerty, Ol- 
son, Wickman Behavior Rating Sched- 
ules as having fewer problem tenden- 
cies and as demonstrating less serious 
problems of adjustment than their less- 
accepted associates. 

On the Social Sensitivity Scale, 
both mothers and teachers rated ac- 
cepted children as more sensitive to the 
needs of others. Teachers’ ratings on 
the Pritchard and Ojeman Measure- 
ment of Security Scale showed accepted 
children to be more secure in their 
personal-social “relationships. Interview 
responses concerning sources of the 
child’s happiness, sadness, anger, and 
fears were not significantly different 
for accepted and less-accepted chil- 
dren, statistically speaking. 

Teacher acceptance, as measured on 
The Pupil Rating Scale, which gave 
the teacher opportunity to indicate the 
“distance” she would establish between 
herself and a given child if she were 
free to do so, was greater for accepted 
children. 
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Although accepted children had 
somewhat better attendance records 
than the less-accepted, the dif- 
ference lacked statistical significance. 
Preference for school subjects showed 
little difference. Children in both ac- 
ceptance categories, boys and girls 
alike, said they liked arithmetic best. 

Motor skill, frequently rated as an 
important value in preadolescent rela- 
tionships, was slightly greater for ac- 
cepted children but showed no statis- 
tically significant difference when 
measured on the Iowa-Brace Test of 
Motor Ability. 

The number of leisure-time activi- 
ties reported by children in the inter- 
views was significantly greater for both 
accepted boys and girls. 

Some findings in the areas of per- 
sonality adjustment and social rela- 
tionships showed differential signifi- 
cance for the two sexes. For ex- 
ample, articulation facility as measured 
on the Templin Fifty-Item Articula- 
tion Screening Test was significantly 
better for accepted girls. Compari- 
sons for accepted and _less-accepted 
boys showed no difference on_ this 
measure. Accepted girls’ ratings of 
themselves on the Rogers Test of Per- 
sonality Adjustment were better than 
for the less-accepted. Results for boys 
were doubtful. 

Structural aspects of home and fami- 
ly background, such as birth order, 
family size, and marital status of par- 
ents were not statistically different for 
the two acceptance groups. There 
were, however, more subtle influences 
in home and family living that dem- 
onstrated clear-cut differences. A 
measurement of the over-all impres- 
sion gained in an interview with each 


mother showed significant differences 
between parents of accepted and 
less-accepted children when they were 
measured on the basis of conditions 
that seemed conducive to child growth 
and development. The difference fa- 
vored accepted children. When data 
from the interview were further quan- 
tified on selected variables of the Fels 
Parent Behavior Rating Scales, parents 
of accepted children demonstrated bet- 
ter adjustment in the home, were more 
sociable, and spent more time teach- 
ing their children. When measured 
on the scale “General Babying,” par- 
ents of both accepted and less-accepted 
children were alike in that they did 
not seem to help the child when he 
could do things alone. Parents of ac- 
cepted boys directed criticisms of their 
children more frequently to approval. 
They did not seem to harp on nones- 
sentials, forgetting commendable be- 
havior. They showed fewer evidences 
of disciplinary friction in their at- 
tempts to control the child and seemed 
to demonstrate greater acceptance for 
the child than did parents of less- 
accepted boys. Accepted and less- 
accepted girls were not differentiated 
on the basis of parental discipline, di- 
rection or criticism, or acceptance of 
the child. 


No statistically significant differences 
obtained between responses of accepted 
and less-accepted children to a num- 
ber of interview questions. For ex- 
ample, children in both acceptance cat- 
egories, in the main, reported that they 
should obey their parents because it 
is the thing to do, or because dire 
consequences befall children who dis- 
obey their parents; were penitent be- 
cause of misdoings; and thought their 
parents were ‘‘just right.” 
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Evidence collected from a variety 
of sources throughout the investiga- 
tion indicated the following: 


1. Accepted boys and girls demon- 
strated fewer feelings of dissatisfaction 
with status when measured on the 
Awareness of Status Test (Word Pic- 
tures of Boys and Girls). 

2. Accepted children were more ac- 
curate in naming their choosers in a 
sociometric testing situation. 

3. Neither accepted boys nor ac- 
cepted girls were differentiated from 
the less-accepted on the basis of their 
own estimates of their personal at- 
tractiveness or the amount of money 
they have all their own. 

4. Although panes children tend- 
ed to give themselves better ratings 
on how much they know and how 
much trouble they give teachers, the 
difference lacked statistical signifi- 
cance. 

5. Accepted boys and girls gave 
themselves better ratings with refer- 
ence to classmate preference for them 
than did the less-accepted 


6. Attitude toward parental occu- 
pation and the child’s choice of voca- 
tion for himself were not distinguish- 
ing features. The majority of chil- 
dren in both acceptance categories 
were satisfied with the work their 
fathers were doing. Although accepted 
boys were somewhat more realistic in 
their choice of vocation than the less- 
accepted the difference lacked statis- 
tical significance. 


7. Children did not seem to choose 
their classmates on the basis of skin 
color when they responded to items 
of the sociometric test. Accepted 
children were not different in skin 
color, statistically speaking, from the 
less-accepted. 

8. Accepted and less-accepted chil- 
dren alike expressed a preference for 
the lighter-colored pictures in a series 
of — showing a Negro boy and 
a Negro girl as very light in the first 
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picture and progressively dorker in the 
remaining pictures. 

In addition to high-lighting charac- 
teristics of accepted and less-accepted 
children, the Lane study produces evi- 
dence that boys and girls of nine and 
ten ce of age are aware of the sta- 
tus they have attained with their peers. 
For example, a smaller number of 
feelings of dissatisfaction with status 
were expressed by accepted children 
in comparison with less-accepted. 


Accepted children were able to name 
with greater accuracy the children 
who might have chosen them in the 
sociometric test. It was observed by 


the investigator that less-accepted 
children appeared to reduce the accu- 


racy of their efforts by naming all the 
children they would like to have 
choose them. Thus accepted children, 
somewhat more modest in statement, 
were consequently, more accurate. 


Data from several types of experi- 
ences and situations indicated that skin 
color may have a meaning for the chil- 
dren studied. It seems thathese chil- 
dren did not choose their classmates 
for activities in the sociometric test 
on the basis of skin color. Lack of 
statistical significance in the difference 
between skin color of accepted and 
less-accepted children may be con- 
strued as evidence. Whatever color 
means to these children, it does not 
transcend personal qualities in their 
classmates. 

Results in this study seem to have 
direct bearing upon methods used to 
reorient into classroom groups children 
who have not been well accepted by 


their classmates. Therapy, according 
to Lane’s review of current studies, has 
included: finding a sponsor for the 


child; giving him important responsi- 
bilities; discovering and making use 
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of his special talents; helping teach- 
ers accept the child as he is; and other 
devices which manipulate the child 
and the classroom environment. 

Lane concludes that any of the usual 
forms of therapy applied in helping 
children improve their acceptance sta- 
tus in a classroom must be used with 
full recognition of the fact that there 


are factors that these methods do not 


touch. Treatment which manipulates 
the child independent of forces in his 
home environment is palliative. The 
child remains, essentially unchanged. 
She points out that this conclusion, 
however, is by no means intended to 


depreciate the many efforts made to 
help socially ineffective children. Its 


purpose is to underline what the study 
has demonstrated—that social accept- 
ance is a complex process. 


Ill 


SELECTED List OF DOCTORAL STUDIES 
DEALING WITH PROBLEMS IN Hu- 
MAN RELATIONS 


From — Arnold H. Trothier and Marian 
Harmon, Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities during 1949-50, 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1950.) 

1. Berger, Morree. Equality by 
statute law and group discrimination 


in the United States. (Columbia). 


2. Bloch, Herman D. Socio-eco- 
nomic discriminations against the New 
York City Negro. (New School for 
Social Research). 


3. Boodish, Hyman M. Develop- 
ment of resource units in a course in 
human relations. (Pennsylvania). 


4. Canter, Ralph R. An experi- 
mental study of a human relations 
training program. (Ohio). 

5. Grayson, William H., Jr. In- 
formal education in human relations 
for adults. (New York). 


6. Hillenbrand, Martin J. Power 
and morals. (Columbia). 


7. Kube, Ella. An investigation 
of the effects of participation in social 
action on the frustration-prejudice re- 
lationships. (California, Los Angeles). 

8. Lindzey, Gardner E. An ex- 
perimental study of displacement of 
aggression with particular reference 
to minority group prejudice. (Harv- 
ard). 

9. Nelson, Charles R. A faculty 


develops its program of school-com- 
munity relations. (Columbia). 


10. Newton, Byron L. The rela- 
tionship between education and human 
welfare. (Ohio). 


11. Pederson, Richard F. The pro- 
motion of human rights by the United 
Nations. (Harvard). 


12. Vickery, William E. Prejudice 
in a government policy: the West 
Coast evacuation and its implications 
for intercultural education. (Harvard). 
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By CLINTON F. OLIVER 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


— 


THE SPRINGS OF HUMAN 
ACTION 


By Bertrand Russell 


Politics is concerned with herds 
rather than with individuals, and the 
passions which are important in poli- 
tics are, therefore, those in which va- 
rious members of a given herd can 
feel alike. The broad instinctive mech- 
anisms upon which political edifices 
have to be built is one of co-operation 
within the herd and hostility towards 
other herds. The co-operation within 
the herd is never perfect. There are 
members who do not conform; who are 
in the etymological sense, “egregious” 
—that is to say, outside the flock. 
These members are those who have 
fallen below, or risen above, the ordi- 
nary level. They are: idiots, criminals, 
prophets and discoverers. A wise herd 
will learn to tolerate the eccentricity 
of those who rise above the average, 
and treat with a minimum of ferocity 
those who fall below it. 

As regards relations to other herds, 
modern technique has produced a con- 
flict between self-interest and instinct. 
If men were actuated by self-interest, 
which they are not—except in the case 
of a few saints—the whole human race 
would co-operate. There would be no 
more wafs, no more armies, no more 
navies, no more atom bombs. There 
would not be armies of propagandists 
employed in poisoning the minds of 
Nation A against Nation B; and recip- 
rocally, Nation B against Nation A. 
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There would be no armies of officials 
at frontiers to prevent the entry of 
foreign books and foreign ideas, how- 
ever excellent in themselves. There 
would not be customs barriers to ensure 
the existence of small enterprises 
where one big enterprise would be 
more economic. All this would hap- 
pen very quickly if men desired their 
own happiness as ardently as they de- 
sire the misery of their neighbors. 

There are few occasions upon which 
large bodies of men, such as politics is 
concerned with, can rise above selfish- 
ness, while, on the other hand, there 
are a great many circumstances in 
which populations will fall below sel- 
fishness, if selfishness is interpreted as 
enlightened self-interest. Among these 
last are most of those occasions on 
which they are convinced that they 
are acting from idealistic motives. 
Much that passes for idealism is dis- 
guised hatred or disguised love of 
power. 

The main thing needed to make the 
world happy is intelligence. This after 
all is an optimistic conclusion, because 
intelligence is a thing that can be fos- 
tered by known methods of education. 

—Atlantic Monthly, March, 1952. 


Abridged from Unpopular Essays by per- 
mission of Simon and Schuster, Publishers. 
Copyright, 1950 by Bertrand Russell. 


THE IDEA OF AMERICA 
By Adrienne Koch 


There is no single idea that correctly 
portrays the American development; 
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there is no inevitable ‘march’ to our 
history. We are not part of a wave of 
the future; nor are we assured that our 
“destiny will delight us. What we 
are and will become is not independ- 
ent of our united conduct; our history 
has been and still is the outcome of 
our individual efforts. It is important 
to clear away the remaining wisps of 
Hegelian fog at a time when the moral 
choices and long-range decisions that 
we ourselves must make will steer us 
through the troubled future—or noth- 
ing will. 

Yet our history and our tradition 
do present ideas and ideals which are 
distinctively American and which, if 
we choose to advance them, may serve 
as operating models in helping us to 
realize a great idea—that man can 
make his history so that he will be free 
to realize his best nature. 

We are now close to using the 
word “idea” in the phrase “the idea 
of America” to refer to an ideal or a 
set of ideals. Such usage is particu- 
larly appropriate to the American ex- 
perience, for it is a fact that America 
was conceived in thought before it 
came to be. The first phase of the 
ideal of America was largely fash- 
ioned in religious the hope 
nourished by the earl, -. ‘crs that, if 
they built well, the rcw wilderness 
would become “‘Earth’s Only Paradise,” 
where every man could live by his 
lights, free of temporal and spiritual 
dictation. The second phase was more 
secular and more mixed and finds clas- 
sic formulation in the Declaration of 
Independence, with equality as the 
heart of its social philosophy. 

Illumination on the meaning of the 
“inalienable” rights of man and the 


“self-evident” belief that all men are 
created equal can be found in the writ- 
ings of men like Jefferson, John Adatns 
and Madison where it is discovered 
that their conception of equality is 
not that of status or origin, but of 
opportunity, of moral and political 
rights. Jefferson and Adams (together 
with Franklin and the others who 
made up the committee on the Decla- 
ration of Independence) were not de- 
scribing a fact about human nature. 
They were describing the policy that 
would allow man to realize human na- 
ture as fully as possible. Throughout 
a wide range of meaning one finds a 
single assumption about the principle 
of equality; if men were treated in 
some essential respects as though they 
were equals, in the community -» 
which they actively belong, they are 
likely to become better than if they 
were treated otherwise. This is a 
moral assumption and therefore com- 
pelling; but it is also completely re- 
alistic. 

James Madison crystallized the dy- 
namic meaning of the idea of Ameri- 
ca wher he spoke of America as the 
wor’ of Jiberty. America must 
woik to achieve a free society. And 
the labor envisaged is not that of iso- 
lated individuals, but is rather part of 
an orderly and organized workshop, 
where workers together produce use- 
ful products. Liberty is something 
that must be established by men who 
cherish it, and maintained by a society 
that concedes its value. 

Moreover, the workshop is a symbol 
of technology, and technology is de- 
vised to lighten man’s innumerable 
burdens. In the long run, technology 
flourishes most in a society based on 
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free inquiry, a society that zealously 
guards the intellectual freedom of its 
thinkers and scientists. 

This union of America’s individual- 
istic ideal, the pursuit of happiness, 
with the primary function of American 
society, to be a workshop of liberty, 
provides a basis for understanding 
the American idea. Only an open 
society can provide the conditions for 
the fullest realization of every individ- 
ual’s capacities. To the extent that 
America has achieved something of 
the quality of an open society, it has 
made good on the promissory phrase, 
“the rights of man.” 

But our future is not assured. We 
would do well to admit the mistakes, 
the blemishes in our open society, the 
blunders out of which we have caught 
each other up and somehow remedied 
things to a series of imperfect but use- 
ful competition. | Nobody has ever 
won tolerance, no nation has ever be- 
come “an open society’’ without work- 
ing for it.” 

—The Yale Review, Winter, 1952. 

Copyright Yale Press. 


INTERGROUP ANXIETIES IN 
A MASS SOCIETY 


By Arnold Rose 


This is a review of the major theo- 
ries—the frustration agression theory 
developed at the Yale Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, the Freudian concepts 
of displacement and projection, and 
various symbolic theories as developed 
by Maurice Samuel, Lewis Brown, Ar- 
nold Rose, Lillian Smith and others— 
concerning the psychological connec- 
tion between psychological mechanisms 
and race prejudice, and an analysis of 
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the major historical developments that 
have made our society a mass society. 

Much of the recent research into 
the psychological aspects of race preju- 
dice has been valuable as a corrective 
reaction to the continuing work of 
those sociologists who are engaged in 
mere description. But even if we had 
complete knowledge of the psychology 
of the prejudiced personality—which 
we still do not have—we should not 
be able to fully explain the manifes- 
tations of prejudice and intergroup 
tension. Race prejudice is a phenom- 
enon that has had its ups and downs 
through human history; it is present in 
some cultures and not in others. Yet 
it is doubtful if the psychological 
mechanisms and personality factors 
have been that variable. While it is im- 
portant to know that aggression is the 
consequence of frustration, it is also 
important to know why there are so 
many frustrations in contemporary so- 
ciety. 

Characteristic features of contem- 
porary society must be considered in 
any psychological analysis of prejudice. 
The sociologist analyzes these social 
features; the psychologist analyzes the 
psychological mechanisms. The soci- 
ologist can not afford to assume that 
personality characteristics are simply 
deviations around a norm or pattern, 
and the psychiatrist or psychologist 
cannot afford to assume that the psy- 
chological mechanisms operate inde- 
pendently of social circumstances. The 
sociologist who understands the per- 
sonality mechanisms is in a special po- 
sition to extend knowledge on how 
they operate and why they are utilized. 
The psychiatrist and pathologist who 
have a general understanding of such 
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a phenomenon as the mass society— 
a society in which there are so many 
obstacles to communication that mem- 
bers of the society find it difficult or 
impossible to develop common solu- 
tions or evaluations for problems that 
confront them collectively—will be 
able to extend knowledge on why peo- 
ple live under and contribute to such 
a social system. We must remember 
that the psychological mechanisms 
show up constantly in the community 
and its institutions, and that the mass 
society shows up constanly in the clinic 
and on the analyst's couch. 

—Phylon, Fourth Quarter, 1951. 

(Abridgement rights granted by Phylon). 


HUMAN RELATIONS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


By Ahmed 8S. Bakhari 


(Permanent Representative of 
Pakistan to the United Nations) 
A discussion with illuminating ref- 

erences to developments in Asia, of 
education as a factor in the improve- 
ment of human relations on the inter- 
national scale. “Human beings and 
human lives have a way of asserting 
themselves and have a way of fighting 
down neglect, and if one human life 
matters, millions of human lives mat- 
ter a million-fold. In Asia today there 
is a tremendous spirit of independence 


which, if rightly harnessed and if 
sympathetically encouraged will be the 
greatest bulwark against aggression, 
against imperialism and against the 
death of human freedom. . . ” 

The North Central Association 

Quarterly, January, 1952, 

pp. 258-265. 


LINCOLN AND WORLD 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Bruno Lasker 


In a short article, Lincoln’s thought 
is related impressively to America’s 
position of leadership through the 
United Nations in the formation of a 
universal code of basic human rights— 
The Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted in 1948. 

“Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
first on this continent to envisage the 
striving for human dignity as an in- 
ternational movement. We may claim 
him today as one of the originators 
of a world code of basic rights. He 
was able to play the role because he 
sought personal contacts with repre- 
sentatives of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. From what they told him 
as well as from his own observations 
he distilled the essential lines of his 
policy.” 

The Survey, February, 1952, 
pp. 82, 83. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
By JOHN C. ALSTON 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Baker Brownell. The Human Commu- 
nity: Its Philosophy and Practice for 
a Time of Crisis. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. v, 305. 
$4.00. 


“Survival in any form that matters 
is the survival of the small commu- 
nity.” Such is the central theme of 
The Human Community. The author's 
background includes long journalistic 
experience and philosophical insight 
gained from a career which consist- 
ently hitched philosophizing to social 
experimentation. His previous books, 
such as Earth Is Enough and Art Is 
Action, lead to the expectation both 
of literary beauty and of searching 
analysis. This book goes beyond in 
both, easily warranting statements such 
as that of Paul P. Van Riper, of 
Northwestern University, that it ‘“‘re- 
minds one of some of the hest Eng- 
lish academic writing all too seldom 
emulated in America’; and that of 
f. V. Smith, of Syracuse University, 
that “it is a masterpiece and, I sus- 
pect, a masterpiece for our time.” 

This :cviewer came to know Baker 
Brownell «s a trustee of the School of 
Living it Suffern, New York, during 
the years of his directorship at that 
school. This association with one of 
America’s greatest ‘“‘decentralists’’ has 
enabled him to recognize in this book 
the cumulative result of the author's 
thought and most earnest action 
throughout a long and useful life as 
editor, philosopher, social scientist and 
reformer. All who know him and his 
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work will be pleased with his liberal 
use of the already-famous ‘Montana 
Studies” which he directed. Stories of 
these Montana communities are used 
for illustrative purpose in every chapter 
but the concluding one. They add 
beauty as well as clarity of thought. 

Brownell’s hope for resolving the 
world’s present conflicts is in restoring 
the “human community.” The modern 
“culture of specialisms” has slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, laid siege to and 
nearly demolished the “human com- 
munity.”” The result is “we live in a 
culture increasingly without context.” 
Our lives touch momentarily “‘frag- 
ments of debris’ which in a “tumul- 
tuous stream’ bear down upon us and 
pass on, “without appropriateness in 
respect to one another.’’ The result is 
that the “modern institutional expres- 
sions of the human spirit are often lit- 
tle more than massive frivolities.” 
Again, “Ours is a culture largely of 
displaced persons. It is tattered with 
escape and wandering, and as such is 
a culture founded on being lost... . 
The case is strong for his conclusion 
that even if survival is otherwise possi- 
ble it is only in this sense ‘of the small 
community in its implicit freedom, 
friendliness and fulness of human as- 
sociation” worth the desiring or the 
struggle. 

For solution, it is proposed that the 
“human community” be restored to 
Western society. The first step toward 
that is the realization by modern man 
of that necessity. He must first come 
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to see that “the continued decline of 
the community in the Western world 
will involve the end of the character- 
istic culture, the extinction of family 
lines, and the death of many if not 
most of the people of the world . . . 
the death of the human community, 
like stopping the heart, will involve 
the death of the whole body.” 

Restoring the community does not 
mean abandoning technology. “Mod- 
ern technology . . . will be adapted to 
the service of the small community.” 
The author cites the TVA as an ex- 
ample of how ‘“‘the efficiencies of 
large-scale operations and planning,” 
even, can be geared with the solving 
of life problems on the community 
and family levels. 

“The great community, if it means 
anything at all, will be a society rich 
with nuclear groups where the human 
being in his community will be of prior 
concern.” Brownell reaches this con- 
clusion: “Until peace can be built by 
such means as this, war will recur in 
spite of superimpositions from above.” 

The book gives ample attention to 
the method of the reform as well as 
to the content of human living. This 
is its principal significance. Like John 
Dewey, the author realizes that societal 
factors must insure human volitional 
fulfilment, in terms of choice and 
mastery, if there is to be progress to- 
ward a good life. ‘The community, 
in other words, is both ends and means 
in education. Here the development 
of the individual and society in their 
long courses of interfused behavior 
should take place.” 

“The manipulative problem’ as 
thus defined, is adequately dealt with. 
Again like John Dewey, the author re- 


jects ‘environmental manipulation” as 
one of the futile extremes of modern 
Western reform. He recognizes that 
a proper understanding of the inter- 
play between people and their envi- 
ronmental factors will lead to a re- 
form which is as concerned to design 


an environment for the realization 
of human choice as it is to educate 


human beings to hold their environ- 
ment to this supreme purpose. Only 
the “human community” can provide 
this interesting combination. It also 
thus holds within itself the demo- 
cratic formula. 


The unfortunate temper of the Wes- 
tern mind, to be obsessed with the 


grandeur of technological self-suffici- 
ency and national or world dominion, 
may tend to obscure the fact that the 
manipulative problem is, in the long 
run, merely the educational problem. 
It will be most unfortunate if any are 
thus kept from reading this book; or 
if in the readin ‘ it some are led by 
this temper to c .ude falsely that it 
does not offer suggestions for solving 
the crucial problems of our age. The 
book specifically sets forth a way (not 
so far tried) out of the modern mo- 
rass from which Western civilization’s 
refined and magnificent techniques 
seem wholly unable to offer facility 
for deliverance. 
—RALPH TEMPLIN. 


Osborn, Frederick. Preface to Eugen- 
ics. Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv, 
333. $4.00. (Harper's Social Science 
Series. ) 


As director and president of the 
American Eugenics Society, and a di- 
rector of the International Union for 
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the Study of Population, the author 
has a rich background for the writing 
of this revised edition of Preface to 
Eugenics. In the first edition he re- 
corded the more valuable information 
on population as revealed by psycholo- 
gists, geneticists, and anthropologists. 
The latter volume summarizes relevant 
research in genetics, demography, and 
related subjects, and, in addition, sug- 
gests a eugenics program. 

Osborn says that hereditary defects 
are transmitted in the same way as 
the strong characters, but such defects 
have been reduced in society by means 
of segregation of the feeble-minded, 
epileptic, and blind, and by steriliza- 
tion and birth control; the work being 
done by public health agencies. 

Levels of mental ability, as proved 
by tests, show that if a frequency dis- 
tribution were made, the curve would 
be bell-shaped, and the largest num- 
ber would be average, taking up the 
middle part of the curve and extend- 
ing almost from one end to the other. 
At one end would be a very small 
number which would represent the im- 
becile, and on the other a small num- 
ber of the extremely brilliant. Varia- 
tion in capacity for developing intelli- 
gence tends to follow family line. In- 
dividual differences in intelligence are 
due partly to inherited capacity. He- 
redity will play a major part in the 
case of two individuals of the same 
environment but of different heredity; 
whereas with two individuals of the 
same heredity (brothers and sisters) 
but of different environments ,the lat- 
ter will probably be the cause of dif- 
ferences. There is no evidence that 
hereditary factors are a cause of dif- 
ferences in the average intelligence of 
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racial or regional groups in a country. 
Environmental differences are sufficient 
to account for present differences in 
average intelligence found in all of 
the studies done in individual differ- 
ences. The conclusions are: (1) that 
differences in hereditary potentials for 
intelligence are widely scattered in dif- 
ferent family lines throughout the 
whole population; (2) to equalize the 
entire population would be the only 
way to sort them out with any degree 
of accuracy; (3) a eugenics program of 
any consequence would have to take 
in the whole population, encouraging 
some couples to have large families 
and others to limit the size; and (4) 
existing trends in reproduction would 
be taken as a starting point. 


Population trends (births and deaths) 
are an important factor in any eugenic 
study. Deaths are relatively under 
control. Birth will determine what 
races will survive, the language group 
which will increase, and which cul- 
ture groups will grow, and which will 
decline. All of the above is secondary 
to the ideal of the eugenist: that is, 
‘{ makes no difference whether the 
world is finally inhabited by the Eng- 
lish or the Germans; whether the color 
is white, yellow, or brown; or 
whether the religion be Christian or 
Emperor-God. All are secondary to 
the development of human beings 
with better genetic potentialities for 
growth and happiness. But public 
opinion would disagree with the 
above. All will be secondary to the 
more immediate interest of the people: 
namely, heal the sick and weak, edu- 
cate the ignorant, and feed the under- 
nourished. Population trends among 
regional, racial or socio-economic 
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groups affect all of these immediate 
interests. As the public comes to real- 
ize the importance of group differences 
in births, there will be a demand for 
acceptable population policies and 
procedures for carrying them out. Such 
a development has already begun in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and 
Sweden. England is working upon a 
similar plan and one may expect the 
United States to do likewise. The at- 
titude toward a national policy in the 
Western world is changing. The 
change is from the uncontrollable to 
the controlled. The public is satis- 
fied with a maximum population, per- 
haps for security reasons. 

Measures are being used in western 
Europe as well as in the United States 
to modify the number of births. They 
may start on private initiative as in 
France; in direct response to military 
needs as in Germany; or, for cultural 
reasons as in Sweden. 

The process of selection is still going 
on in some areas of the world. In 
the United States and some parts of 
Europe 90 per cent survive past the 
30th year. An increase in selection 
by birth is the only possible alterna- 
tive to the decrease in selection by 
death. 

Osborn gives the following steps in 
the progress of positive eugenics: 


1. General improvement of envi- 
ronment. 

2. Establishment of conditions that 
will extend to all parents and 
permit them to produce off- 
spring eugenically pure. 

3. Introduction of psychological 
and cultural means which will 
encourage birth among the able 
parents and diminish birth 
among the least capable. 


A psychological aspect of a eugenic 
environment is necessary and many 
factors contribute to some extent. 
Among them are: experience of primi- 
tive peoples, parenthood, home and 
influence, interparental relations, child 
personality, role of the parents in 
meeting the adolescent, need for eman- 
cipation, new role of the school, those 
engaged in public service—such as 
doctors, nurses, the clergy—and_ pub- 
lic opinion. 

The author feels it is necessary to 
reorientate some of the various eco- 
nomics of social policies in order to 
establish eugenic law. The following 
are some of the main issues: nutrition, 
housing, medicine, recreation, family 
recreation, rural recreation, research, 
population research, genetics, research 
in heredity as a factor, and individual 
differences in intelligence and person- 
ality. 

This reviewer thinks the author has 
assembled in a small volume a_ vast 
amount of facts from several branches, 
which in themselves are broad areas. 
No other single volume in this area 
has attempted and accomplished so 
much. But his suggested eugenics pro- 
gram is nothing new. It is the same 
thing that Nathan Fasten called “‘hu- 
man betterment” in his Principles of 
Eugenics and Genetics. It is the same 
thing that H. H. Newman referred to 
as ‘‘human conservation” in his Evolu- 
tion, Genetics and Eugenics. 

—JOHN H. Cooper. 


Dees, Jesse Walter, Jr. and Hadley, 
James S. Jim Crow, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Ann Arbor Publishers, 
1951. Pp. xiii, 529, xii. $4.00. 


Since the turn of the century there 
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has been a phenomenal growth in the 
literature dealing with the relations be- 
tween Negroes and whites in America. 
Sociologists (who have made the most 
notable contributions to this body of 
knowledge) have devoted a great deal 
of their time to the study of such in- 
tergroup relationships. Historians, 
psychologists, anthropologists, and oth- 
ers have made impressive contribu- 
tions. In this volume Walter Dees, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of 
Tampa, and James Hadley, executive 
director of the Tampa Urban League, 
have attempted to summarize the po- 
sition of the Negro in American life, 
particularly in the southern states. 

The book is divided into six sec- 
tions designated as “Parts.” Part I 
gives a brief preliminary survey of 
what the authors call the ‘Sociology of 
Jim Crow and the Southern Credo.” 
The term “Jim Crow,” according to the 
authors, was first used to describe a 
Cincinnati black face song and dance 
team on the New York Stage as early 
as 1832. “The first racial use of ‘Jim 
Crow’ appeared during 1841 in Massa- 
chusetts when it became a colloquial 
term applied to a separate Negro rail- 
way car.” Today the term has wide- 
spread use as a popular meaning for 
discrimination and segregation of Ne- 
groes. 

Parts II and III deal with the pat- 
terns of segregation and its cost under 
the titles: The Pattern of Jim Crow— 
statements which Negroes shouid not 
make to whites; humor which makes 
the Negro appear ludicrous in his 
own eyes; lynching, laws of the south- 


ern states, and yellow journalistic prac- 
tices: and the Exhorbitant Cost of Jim 
Crow—maintaining separate hospitals, 
public schools and colleges for Ne- 
groes; property lost as a result of ston- 
ing when Negroes move into white 
neighborhoods; and separate drinking 
fountains and rest rooms. Part IV car- 
ries the title, “Some Emerging Demo- 
cratic Civil Liberties,” and shows many 
¢hanges in the treatment of Negroes 
throughout the United States. In many 
of the southern states Negroes have 
been allowed to practice before the 
bar, allowed to vote, and receive jus- 
tice in the courts. Many of these 
changes have been attributed to the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Part V, 
“The Negro Speaks,” consists of a 
group of articles or statements by 
prominent Negroes in education, the 
ministry, journalism, athletics, and the 
entertainment areas. The appendices 
(Part VI) are given over to a Jim 
Crow bibliography, to some selfrating 
tests, and Supreme Court decisions 
won by the NAACP. 

What weakens the book, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is the {re- 
quent use of “colored expressions,” 
cmotionally-toned phrasing, obvious 
favoring of certain points of view, 
and the apparent reliance upon the 
Negro newspapers as reputable refer- 
ences. Though lacking in complete 
objectivity, the book is an addition to 
a growing field of studies of ethnic 
groups in American society. 

—AMEs W. CHAPMAN. 
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HUMAN FRONTIERS 
PEOPLE, PLATFORMS AND PROJECTS 


By RALPH TEMPLIN 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Group FARMING RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE of Poughkeepsie, New York has 
been striving for years to perfect a sci- 
ence of human relations. Its quarterly 
publication, Co-operative Living, te- 
cords the results of its studies of move- 
ments of communities regarded as sig- 
nificant. Henric F. Infield gives full 
time to these studies and editing of 
the quarterly. The earliest studies 
were of the famous Kvutzot (co-op- 
erative community development) in 
Israel, a movement unique both for 
hardiness and rapid growth. The 
“sociometric test” was used in appli- 
cation to these and other co-operative 
communities and supplementary tests 
were designed to make the studies 
more reliable. Dr. Infield is now con- 
vinced that this test can, “if correctly 
used, . . . disclose discrepancies be- 
tween the manifest group structure 
and the underlying network of inter- 
personal attractions and repulsions.” 
He is more cautious than J. L. More- 
no, co-author with Helen Jennings of 
this test, who now believes the method 
is ready to move “into the midst of 
every town, every region, county and 
state.” Dr. Infield thinks these ‘‘are 
areas of magnitude, it would seem, 
still beyond the capacity of sociomet- 
ric techniques.” He believes further 
necessary refining can be had in the 
application of the test to “groups rela- 
tively small in size but ‘open’ in the 
sense of any more or less normal hu- 
man society.” The last issue of the 


journal, Fall 1951, records experiments 
with and refinements of the method. 


* * * 


The COMMUNIV1ES OF WORK are 
described in the Winter 1950-51 issue 
of Co-operative Living. Dr. Infield’s 
article, “The Urban Co-operative 
Community,” tells of the spontaneous 
development of eighty-three industrial 
co-operative-living communities, be- 
longing to the Entente Communautaire 
a federation which developed in Eu- 
rope mainly in France, in the wake of 
World War II’s annihilation of life, 
property and security. Claire Hutchet 
Bishop’s book, Ali Things Common 
(New York: Harpers, 1950)is a di- 
rect source of material on these com- 
munities. Dr. Infield goes beyond the 
book in setting the “communities of 
work” in their place in the movement 
for co-operatives of producers which 
began with the ‘‘co-operative work- 
shops” of Robert Owen inspiration 
and British worker execution. It will 
surprise Americans, who tend to think 
of the co-operative movement as main- 
ly consumer co-operation, that there 
are 90 such societies in Great Britain 
with 18,000 members; and 700 in 
France belonging to the Confederation 
of the Workers Productive Societies 
with 35,000 members. These are in 
addition to the newer and more close- 
ly co-operative ‘communities of work.” 
This quietly-growing economic alter- 
native to both Communism and Fas- 
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cism warrant the most careful scien- 
tific observation. 


* 


“TOWN IN ILLINOIs EpucATEs MI- 
GRANT WORKERS—AND ITSELF” is a 
reprint of an article by Louisa Shot- 
well, associate secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions, available free 
from the National Council of Chusch- 
es, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. First run by the 
Christian Science Monitor the story has 
been reprinted already by three impor- 
tant magazines and asked for by three 
others. Distribution of the reprints has 
been asked for by the Department of 
Labor, The National Child Labor 
Committee, The National Consumers 
League and The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The story tells 
how Hooperstown, Illinois, began the 
work of integration, always basic to 
human social intercourse, with respect 
to Texas-Mexican migrants who came 
in large numbers to work in the can- 
neries. It is heartening to see even 
slight gains made against this public 
enemy number one of America’s so- 
cial hopes and aims. While hopes 
rise that integration is gradually re- 
placing segregation and other discrim- 
inations in the racial area, there is evi- 
dence that the number of the dispos- 
sessed, and the social alienation of 
them, steadily increase. 


* * 


THE ADULT EDUCATION AsSOCIA- 
TION of the United States of Ameri 
ca, born May, 1951, in Columbus, 
Ohio, brings for the first time into 
this foundation area of human rela- 
tions a single national organization. 
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The First National Conference, held 
in Los Angeles, October 22-25, 1951, 
continued the reorganization started 
in Columbus and began a study of the 
new aims foreshadowed in terms of ‘‘a 
common adult education movement” 
which will enable ‘adults to deal in- 
lelligently, democratically and peace- 
fully with the problems posed for in- 
dividuals and communities by the per- 
vasive fact of change.” 


* * * 


“PUBLICATIONS IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS: Adult Education and Group 
Dynamics” is a folder available from 
the Division of Adult Education Ser- 
vice of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


THE First INTERNATIONAL His- 
TORY OF MANKIND AND THE WORLD 
was announced on December 18, 1951, 
by UNESCO as a project of amazing 
magnitude to be carried out by one 
thousand historical scholars from all 
nations. The work is expected to re- 
quire six great volumes of 500,000 
words each; to be also condensed into 
a two-volume edition designed for 
high school and college students. Fi- 
nally, a single popular book will be at- 
tempted that can be made available 
to the public. The aim set before the 
project group is the task of producing 
a history of the human family in which 
the imaccuracies and distortions re- 
sulting from national and sectional 
biases will be eliminated by the criti- 
cal objectivity and collaboration of 
scholarly historians of all the world. 
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COMMUNITY PROJECT IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING, operating 
simultaneously in New York State 
communities, i.e., the community peo- 
ple themselves send young adults for 
the summer into towns of foreign 
countries for a “two-way developing of 
international consciousness.”” The story 
of the first summer, 1948, is availa- 
ble in a beautiful brochure for out-of- 
state mailing at 25c from the Bureau 
of Adult Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 


* 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR THE 
CoMMUNITy, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York 3, New York, is a 
three-year old national association cen- 
tering its efforts in ‘‘wholeness in com- 
munity living.” In the first number 
of its magazine—Community, U.S.A., 
Spring 1951, its “Directions” were in- 
dicated by Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, 
President of Syracuse University, less 
than two months before his death on 
March 23, 1951, as “‘greatly increased 
participation of the average citizen in 
the direction of affairs of the commu- 
nity in which he lives . . . This is so 
clearly a requirement of the preserva- 
tion of our democratic institutions that 
a nation-wide movement for the reha- 
bilitation of the local community is one 
of the most pressing needs of our 
time.” 


* * * 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC., founded 
by Arthur E. Morgan of TVA and 
Antioch College fame, is engaged in 
year-round research in and service to 
the community of local human attach- 


ments. It will hold its Ninth Annual 
Conference on the Small Community 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, June 17, 18, 
1952. For information address Com- 
munity Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


* * * 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT, sixth an- 
nual summer session, June 22-July 18, 
1952, at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, is to be a workshop in “Hz- 
man Relations Training.” The expe- 
riences of the small groups in session 
will provide a ‘laboratory example of 
group development.” Here is oppor- 
tunity for unique experience in devel- 
oping human relations in a beautiful, 
quiet setting at $360.00 per person for 
all costs. Write National Training 
in Group Development, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 6, 
Ac 


* * 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES TO MEET. 
Rural Sociological Society Annual 
Meeting at Pennsylvania State College, 
Pa., August 30-September 1, 1952. 
Joint Session with American Sociologi- 
cal Society, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
September 3-5, 1952. 


* 


THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS OF SociAL WorK at Mexico 
City, Mexico, April 1-12, 1952. 
Theme: “Helping People to Help 
Themselves: Community Organiza- 
tion.”” Write Joe R. Hoffer, 22 West 
Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL Work, Madras, 
India. Theme: ‘The Role of Social 
Service in Raising the Standard of 
Living.” For information about the 
conference and about low cost travel 
plans, write Joe R. Hoffer, 22 West 
Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


* * * 


“INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS IN THE 
MippLeE East.” Addresses at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, are published in the 
first issue for 1952 (Vol. xxiv, Jan.) 
of the Academy's “Proceedings.’” No 
more timely study could have been se- 
lected in the political area. In gen- 
eral, the series recognizes the wave of 
nationalism flooding the Middle East, 
and that the approach of colonialism 
to this area, as with Great Britain in 
Iran and Egypt, has been fatal to Wes- 
tern interests. It calls for a more real- 
istic approach to the Middle East's 
need for economic aid. “We have 
paralleled the British,” said Henry 
Francis Grady speaking of Iran, ‘‘in 
complete ineptness and inability to ap- 
praise the difficulties and crucial na- 
ture of the problem.” This modern 
unsovled riddle of the sphinx—a “‘sta- 
ble Middle East’’ for whom and 
what ?—needs to be faced even more 
searchingly than in these addresses. 
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A HuMAN REsOURCES RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE has been established by the 
Department of the Air Force at its Air 
University, Maxwell Force Base, Ala- 
bama. This recognition of the value 
for military strategy of research in 
human relations is significant. though 
it is to be wondered whether the char- 
acteristic military authorizationism can 
be relaxed sufficiently to make for full 
effectiveness of the training. Several 
projects are under way some of which 
involve contracts with universities and 
other organizations. One project is 
now proceeding in Japan and Korea 
studying human factor problems in 
the Korean War. 


* * 


CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN RACE 
RELATIONS, July 26-30. 


A Conference on Research in Race 
Relations will be held at the University 
of Chicago, July 26-30, 1952. The 
meetings will be open to persons en- 
gaged in research, policy making, or 
social action in the field. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to assess the present state of race rela- 
tions research in the light of the prac- 
tical needs for knowledge and the 
possibilities and resources for obtain- 
ing it. Plans will be developed for 
more effective co-operation between 
research workers and policy makers 
and action agencies. 
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Anshen, Ruth Nanda, editor. Ovr 
Emergent Civilization. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
339. $4.50. Science of Culture Se- 
ries, volume IV). 

This book is the meeting place of 
the thought of fourteen scholars rep- 
resentative of the important institu- 
tional areas of public life. It is the 
consensus of these thinkers that “a 
new unity of civilization and culture 
is emerging beneath the apparent cha- 
os of present-day ideas and ideals.” 
To quote the editor: ‘This work has 
been undertaken in the conviction 
that . . . it may at least in part bring 
back into human society that humanity 
which has with such systematic con- 
tempt and cruelty been eliminated; 
and that finally it may, in the words 
of Bergson, help us to think as men 
and women of action and to act as 
men and women of thought.” 


Ashley-Montagu, Montagu Francis, 
Statement on Race. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Incorporated, 1951. 
Pp. 172. $2.00. 

The keynote of the author's state- 
ment is the disregard of the idea that 
“the struggle for existence” is the ba- 
sic principle of life; and the proposi- 
tion that the “drive for co-operation” 
is the “most dominant and biologically 


the most important.” 


Aurobindo, sri. The Ideal of Human 
Unity. 2nd revised edition. New 
York: Sri Aurobindo Library, 35 E. 
64th St., 1950. Pp. 400. Rs7. 
Sri Aurobindo, the foremost of 


modern Indian philosophers, realizes 


the necessity of East meeting West, 
each making its unique contribution 
to the resolution of world problems. 
Pitirim Sorokin says of him: ‘‘Auro- 
bindo’s treatises are among the most 
important of our time in philosophy, 
ethics and humanities. Sri Aurobindo 
himself is one of the greatest (living) 
sages of our time.” The nature and 
significance of The Ideal of Human 
Unity is evident in the following 
statement by the publishers: “The in- 
ner story of mankind’s search for the 
triune ideal of Unity, Mutuality and 
Harmony as revealed by its social, po- 
litical and economic history. An appre- 
ciation of the present world tendencies 
that make the accomplishment of this 
ideal at once compelling and inevi- 
table.” 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Civil 
Rights in America. Edited by Rob- 
ert K. Carr. Philadelphia: The 
Academy, 275: May, 1951. $1.00. 


This volume of The Annals dis- 
cusses the problem of civil rights 
within the following framework: 
Statement of the Problem; Protection 
of Civil Rights through Government; 
Protection of Civil Rights Against 
Government; Applying Civil Rights to 
a Mid-Twentieth Century Economy; 
toward an International Bill of 
Rights. 


Labor in the American Economy. Edi- 
ted by Gordon S. Watkins. Phila- 
delphia: The Academy, 274: March, 
1951. $1.00. 
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A comprehensive picture of labor 
and its problems in the United States 
is given in this volume. After a basic 
“Frame of Reference” dealing with 
the “Evolution of American Labor,” 
and an exposition of “Culture Theory 
and Industrial Analysis,” five sections 
entitled respectively Labor's Needs, 
Desires, and Problems; Labor and 
Economic Power; Labor and Political 
Power; The Impact of Unionism on 
Managerial Policies; and Social Con- 
trol of Labor Relations, are presented. 


Report on China. Edited by H. Arthur 

teiner. Philadelphia: The Acade- 

my, 277: September, 1951. $1.00. 

This issue of The Annals presents 
series of articles in these several di- 
visions: “Economic and Social As- 
pects”; “Totalitarianism and Oppos- 
ing Groups’; and “How Asians View 
Us.” 


Holcombe, Arthur Norman. Human 
Rights in the Modern World. New 
York: New York Universit Press, 
1949. Pp. 162. $3.75. (New York 
University James Stokes Lecture- 
ship on Politics.) 

A series of lectures dealing with the 
general progress of human rights from 
1688 to the American Bill of Rights, 
and the proposed International Bill of 
Rights. “Professor Holcombe’s work 
is marked . . . by an unfailing realiza- 
tion that mere statements about hu- 
man rights have very limited value. 
. . . He repeatedly insists that noble 
aspiration must find implements of ap- 
plication in order to be useful.” 

—R. H. Markham. 
Christian Science Monitor, 


December 29, 1948. 


Hurewitz, Jacob Coleman. The Strug- 
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gle for Palestine. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, In- 
corporated, 1950. Pp. 404. $6.00. 
“This is a remarkable book. Amid 
the welter of literature on Palestine 
since 1917, The Struggle for Palestine 
stands out as a monument to intellect- 
ual honesty, fine scholarship, and ob- 
jective presentation.” 
William Yale. 
—Annals 273:299-300, 
January, 1951 


Huszar, George Bernard de. Practical 
Applications of Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Pp. 140. $2.00. 

In the preface of this book the au- 
thor clearly states his thesis: ““Democ- 
racy is something you do; not some- 
thing you talk about. It is more than 
a form of government or an attitude 
or opinion. It is participation.” In the 
development of this thesis he (1) an- 
alyzes the problem; (2) suggests the 
answer; (3) proposes a method by 
which the answer may be arrived at; 
and (4) applies the method to the 
areas of community welfare. The en- 
dorsements of the book indicate that 
it is of unusual significance. 


Intergroup Education in Co-operating 
Schools. Diagnosing Human Rela- 
tions Needs. Hilda Taba et al. 
Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1951. Pp. 155. $1.75. 
(Studies in Intergroup Education. ) 
The introductory volume of a series 

titled “Studies in Intergroup Educa- 

tion.” The series will make available 
the results of experimentations and in- 
vestigation carried on in many schools. 


. Literature for 


Human Understanding. Hilda Taba 
et al. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 61. 


Bibliographical Notes 


$1.00. (Work in Progress Series.) 

“This phlet points up the neces- 

sity today for understanding other 
people and ourselves. . . . Examples 
show how an analysis can be made in 
terms of Patterns of Family Life, Eco- 
nomic Differences, Participation in 
American Life, and Experiences of 
Acceptance and Rejection.” 


—Johnnye V. Cox. 
Clearing House 
24:118-119, 
October, 1949. 


Joshi Pranshanker Someshwar. Apar- 
theid in South Africa: a Fiea for 
Human Rights for Non-European 
People. Kimberley, South Africa: 
Diamond Fields Advertiser, Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 108. 5s. 

A brief account of South African 
racialism by an Indian intellectual 

—George E. Simpson. 
The Annals 
277:265-266, 
September, 1951. 

Levi, Werner. Fundamentals of World 
Organization. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
PP. 233. $3.00. 

“In this useful volume Professor 
Levi has attempted to generalize about 
some of the human foundations upon 
which any international structure must 
basically rest.” 

—Henry Winkler. 


The Annals 274:213, 
March, 1951. 


Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Con- 
flicts. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. 230. $3.50. 


“From the very beginning of his 
scientific work he (the author) had 
sought to apply his theoretical find- 
ings to a number of practical fields. 
. . . The analysis of the nature and 
causes of social conflicts and the search 


for techniques capable of preventing 
recur throughout these pages. .. . 
The unifying thread of the papers pre- 
sented here is, thus, the consistent 
search for the laws and dynamics of 
human behavior from a definite theo- 
retical point of view.” 

—Gertrude Weiss Lewin. 

In the Preface. 


Osgood, Cornelius Berrien. The Ko- 
reans and Their Culture. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1951. 
Pp. 387. $5.00. 

A comprehensive view of the com- 
paratively unknown Korean people— 
their culture, development and _his- 
tory. 

Overstreet, Harry Allen. The Mature 
Mind. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, Incorporated, 1949. 
Pp. 295. $2.95. 

The author centers the discussion 
of this book around “the maturity 
concept” which, he thinks, ‘‘is central 
to our whole enterprise of living.” 
He explores some of what he calls 
“the basic linkages with life that an 
individual must progressively estab- 
lish.” These he calls the “criteria of 
maturity” and uses them as “a psy- 
chological measuring rod’ for indi- 
vidual behavior and social institutions. 


Parsons, Talcott and Shils, Edward A., 
Editors. Toward a General Theory 
of Action. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 506. 
$7.50. 

“Outstanding men in psychology, 
sociology, and cultural anthropology 
attempt to clear the common ground 
underlying all three subjects. This 
pioneer work seeks to establish a ba- 
sic theory of action and to extend and 
order our knowledge of human con- 
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duct as it is discoverable by scientific 
techniques.” 


—Publishers’ Announcement in 
Social Forces.30: (back cover) 
October, 1951. 


Reppy, Alison. Civil Rights in the 

nited States. New York: Centra! 

Book Company, 1951. Pp. 298. 
$4.50. 


“The author brings together for the 
first time a study of the flood of cases 
and issues, concentrated on the period 
1948 to 1950. As a reference book 
covering every phase of civil rights it 
has no precedent; it should be a pe- 
riodic survey.” 

—Roger Baldwin 


The Annals 275:177 
May, 1951* 


Social Work of Human Relations; An- 
niversary Papers of the New York 
School of Social Work and the 
Community Service Society of New 
York. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 288. $3.75. 
“Divided into two general catego- 

ries of planning and training, the pa- 

pers draw the broad outlines of ways 
and means of helping people in today’s 
world.” 

—School and Society 70:16, 


July 2, 1949. 


Sorokim, Pitirim A. The Reconstru- 
tion of Humanity. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1949. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


Although this book, The Recon- 
struction of Humanity, is four years 
old its imperative message and dy- 
namic exposition suggests its inclu- 
sion for those readers unacquainted 
with it. It is worthy of repeated read- 
ing and recall. The content does not 
represent wishful thinking but is rather 
the result of scientific investigation. 
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The author sees the present con- 
fusion of mankind as the direct con- 
sequences of a false social philosophy 
and of weak leadership. He diag- 
noses the ills afflicting each of the 
major social institutions and runs the 
gamut of current “cures” with which 
they have been treated, laying bare the 
fallacies that are inherent in them. He 
then presents a blueprint program by 
which humanity might be rehabilitated 
based upon the long known but un- 
tried principle of altruism and love in 
all human interactions. 


Symposium on Social Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1947. Experi- 
ments in Social Process; a Sympo- 
sium on Social Psychology. Edited 
by James Grier Milier, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1951. Pp. 
205. $3.00. 

This book contains eight contributed 
papers presented at a symposium held 
at the University of Chicago in 1947. 
“In each case there is a survey of re- 
cent research with which the writers 
or their colleagues have been asso- 
ciated, and an indication of the prac- 
tical implications and applications of 
the techniques employed.” 

—Otto Klineberg. 
The Annals 
275 :202-203, May, 1951. 


Watson, Goodwin Barbour. Action for 
Unity. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 165. $2.00. 
“This book grows out of a survey 

sponsored by the Commission on Com- 

munity Interrelationships of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress .. . It supplies 

a strategic guide to the war against 

prejudice and persecution.” 

—Charles E. Hendry. 
In the Foreword. 
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